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Do You Fear the Wind? 
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Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane: 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan, 
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You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man! 
Hamlin Garland. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting was 
held at Universalist Headquarters on 
Jan. 10, Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, vice- 
president, presiding. 

There were twenty-four in attendance: 
Messrs. Patterson, Hadley, Lewis of 
Melrcse, Peters, Brush, Sprague, Attwood 
of Abington, Ayres, Stevens, Marshall, 
Mcintire, Conklin, Nichols, Speare, Leigh- 
ton, Bissell, Raspe, Hoyt, Wilson, McCol- 
lester, Polk, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Chamberlain 
and Professor Shimdzu of our Tokyo 
church. 

The speaker of the morning was Rev. 
Charles F. Patterson, of Arlington, Mass. 

Mr. Patterson began by referring to the 
current dispute over the young people 
of to-day, between those who think they 
are all that is noble and those who view 
them with alarm. ‘At any rate,” he said, 
“we have unquestionable statistics prov- 
ing an increase in juvenile crime, and we 
are faced with the problem of what we 
can do to bring to bear upon our young 
people influences for character building. 
The teaching of the parents in the home 
is usually confined toadmonition. Parents 
may have the will but they haven’t the 
time nor the capacity for much instruction 
in ethics. It is true that we have waked 
up tothe importance of the Sunday school, 
but we are up against the stone wall of 
indifference of most of our people and 
we must depend upon willingness rather 
than ability for the greater part of our 
teaching. There are the public schools 
where twenty-eight million children can 
be reached, but in these schools the 
reading of the Bible has been barred and 
the teaching of anything savoring of re- 
ligion is bitterly opposed.” 

Then Mr. Patterson went on to describe 
the ‘‘Pathfinders of America,” the or- 
ganization which he thinks best fills the 
urgent need. In 1913 there was organized 
in the Church of Our Father in Detroit a 
class of boys under Will Levington Com- 
fort, the author, called the Upper Room 
Class. This was very successful for some 
little time, but Mr. Comfort soon had 
to move away and the class was without 
a leader. Just at that time, in 1914, a 
man by the name of Wright drifted into 
the Church of Our Father. He was a 
sort of spiritual vagabond who seemed 
to find at last in our Universalist faith 
what he had been seeking. He took 
charge of this class of boys, character 
development being a sort of hobby of 
his, and called it the ‘Pathfinder Class.’’ 
They took as their motto, ‘“To know the 
law and live a life of service to mankind.” 

A reporter of the Detroit News became 
interested in the class and wrote an arti- 
cle about it for his paper. Almcst im- 
mediately Mr. Wright received a letter 
from a prisoner in the penitentiary of 
Arizona asking if he could take the lessons 
that the class was studying. These were 
written out and sent to him every week 
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and soon he had organized a class in the 
penitentiary. Letters from other pris- 
oners followed and before long the class 
found itself in correspondence with peni- 
tentiaries and prisons all over the country. 
The various groups formed in this way 
were known as Inside Councils. In a few 
years five thousand prisoners were in- 
eluded in these councils and many pris- 
oners in the state of Michigan kegan to be 
parceled to the Pathfinders, with very 
good results. Many wardens have written 
to Mr. Wright that the Pathfinders is 
the best influence that has ever come 
into their prison. 

During the war the Pathfinders went 
on the list as one of the recipients of 
the Community Fund. The children in 
the public schools who were to write 
essays on the different organizations which 
received the Fund asked Mr. Wright to 
come and explain to them the origin and 
meaning of the Pathfinders. They became 
so interested that they started to form 
groups of their own under his guidance, 
with the result that there are now 25,000 
children in the public schools who are 
members of groups of the Pathfinders. 
The only reason the organizaticn dcesn’t 
make more rapid headway is that Mr. 
Wright insists on supervising himself 
the training of the men and women who 
are to take charge of the groups, and this 
limits the number. 

Mr. Wright has felt it necessary to 
divorce this movement from any sug- 
gestion of religion on account of the op- 
position encountered from chaplains and 
teachers who were afraid of conflicting 
creeds. He has therefore severed his 
official connection with the Church of 
Our Father and has confined the teach- 
ing of the Pathfinders to strictly ethical 
and philosophical fields. He has keen 
criticized for this, but the movement 
has to its credit so many instances of 
actual achievement in the refcrm of 
individuals that it certainly can not 
be said to have been devitalized. Re- 
cently a survey was made of its influence 
in the schocls and a unanimous report 
from every teacher who has come in con- 
tact with the movement testified that it 
was one of the best influences which 
had been brought to bear upon present- 
day youth. 

In closing Mr. Patterson read some 
very interesting letters from children 
who had been touched and influence] by 
the Pathfinders, and also passed around 
among those in attendance samples of 
the synopsis sheets which are used as the 
basis of the Pathfinder lessons. 

* * 


UNITARIAN THOUGHT IN 
AMERICA 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, 7 Park 
Square, Boston, has published a very in- 
teresting little pamphlet by Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, under the title “The Evolution 
of Unitarian Thought in America.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual] Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible. as containing 
a revelation from God. : 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE WAY OF UNITY: GETTING BEHIND THE 
CREEDS 
R. PERKINS in his Syracuse address gave us 
two illustrations of the way “creeds separate, 
faith unites.” 

Unitarians and Trinitarians “who rank the re- 
ligion of Christ above theories about him”’ are “‘closer 
akin than either is to another wearing the same label 
but whose primary interest is in merely defending that 
conception of the mystery of Christ that he himself 
cherishes.”’ 

Universalists and Christians who are non-Uni- 
versalist as to the future but who affirm and practise 
the love of God for all His children are closer together 
than the Universalist is with ‘‘a mere defender of 
Universalism” or the Christian uncertain about the 
future is with ‘‘one eager to prove the larger faith a 
baseless and pernicious dream.” 

Getting behind their creeds, Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian often find that they agree in the statement that 
when they link their l.ves with the life of Christ, God 
comes to them with transforming power. 

Getting behind their creeds, Universalist and 
non-Universalist often find that they believe in the 
One Great God and Father of all and believe that 
they are laborers together with God to redeem and 
transform the world. 

But the creeds stand like high walls between men 
who have not ability to see through them or around 
them. 

The way to unity is to teach men to look behind 
the letter for the spirit—to penetrate to the reality 
in a creed, an event, a man or society. 

Inthe Hibbert Journal for October, Henry Chester 
Tracy makes a list of the qualities which he considers 
most essential for a man living in this century. At 
the head of the list he puts this: “‘Ability to discern 
real meanings and not to be deceived by words; for 
this means emancipation from mob reactions to sym- 
bols and sounds.” ; 

Words are one of the marvels of creation—power- 
ful factors in evolution, our great vehicles of thought. 
But they must be our servants, not our masters, our 
tools, not our entanglements, our messengers, not a 
smoke screen. ; 

Of ancient customs, forms, ceremonies, which 
come down from previous generations we are con- 


siderate. We say they meant this in the seventeenth 
century, but they mean something different to-day. 
Of words put into creeds, we are too apt to declare 
they meant this when they were first so used and 
they must mean that still. 

There are important differences of thought which 
we should recognize and face. But we should not 
create differences where they do not exist. We 
should not insist that a man means certain words 
literally when he simply means something vastly 
more than the words express. 

Admit that where possible thought on religion 
and on every other subject should be clothed in the 
most simple, modern, accurate words possible, admit 
that no man must be defended who is afraid to say 
clearly what he thinks—it still remains true that 
creeds are the hardest things to change that man has 
made, and that many men believe their duty is to stay 
in a church whose creed they have not succeeded in 
modernizing. 

The way to unity is to look behind the words 
which are but symbols and see the essential faith 
these men hold. 

Even more the way to unity is to look behind the 
words of men who are literalists to discover if we can 
the essential things for which they stand. Sublimated 
or separated from their impurities and non-essentials 
faiths of many warring sects are found to be akin. 

Charlotte Deforest in her delightful biography 
of her father describes how when first he began work 
as a missionary in Japan, he denounced unsparingly 
“the false religions” of the East. But how in later 
years he spoke of his blindness and folly—how he 
had come to see that the touching devotion of a 
Shintoist for his ancestors was a not unworthy foun- 
dation on which to build a faith in the One God and 
Father of us all. 

Getting behind words, ceremonies, customs, 
missionaries throughout the world are coming to 
appreciate the good in other religions as well as to 
freely offer the treasure we possess as Christians. 

Bondage to words makes it possible to damn a 
man now as a pro-German, now as a Bolshevik, now 
as a Red, and then again as a modernist or funda- 
mentalist. Too many of us are prone to take up the 
cry and to run with the pack. And more than one 
mob has hung a Savior upon the cross. 
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We never will be emancipated from mob reactions 
to symbols and sounds, until we develop the ability 
“to see real meanings” and not to be deceived by words. 

We know that in such emancipation is a path- 
way to unity. And as Jesus said “Judge not accord- 
ing to appearances, but judge righteous judgment,” 
it would seem to be a part of our Christian duty. 


UNITING ALL AGES 

OUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK in the Universalist 
Church comes this year January 24-31. Young 
people’s day is January 31. The call issed by 
Onward, the official organ of the Y. P. C. U., is this: 
“Your week should show what progress the young 
people of the church are making towards uniting all 

ages for ‘Christ and His Church.’ ”’ 

“Uniting all ages” is a good slogan for the week. 
Not many good causes can be pushed forward without 
the help of both young and old. Vital projects are 
held back when, for one reason or another, parts of 
the one big human family stand aside. 

When the young people turn to the older ones for 
a lift, let them give it. When the men bearing the 
heavy loads turn to the young people, let them like- 
wise remember that they are needed. There isn’t 
as much difference between old and young as we 
claim. One of the commonest remarks of the man 
just turning fifty is “I feel as young as ever.” But 
uniting means uniting. Disparagement of one by 
another, contempt, unworthy dependence or inde- 
pendence and impatience prevent co-operation. 

In the Y. P. C. U. the leadership must be in the 
hands of the boys and girls—not the middle-aged or 
old. But wise helpful union of all for Christ and his 
church is a beautiful ideal in Y. P. C. U. work, and 
it is possible to realize it. 


THE MIAMI CHURCH 


HE late editor of the Leader, Dr. Frederick A. 
Bisbee, never did a better thing for the church 
than in starting a Universalist movement in 

Miami, Florida, after he had gone south for his health 
and was about ready to retire from active work. He 
announced services in a theater, gathered people 
together and organized a church. This was in the 
winter of 1919-20. Since Dr. Bisbee died Dr. John 
S. Cook of Illinois, Mathie, a lay preacher from Wis- 
consin, the Rev. H. E. Latham and Dr. Frank B. 
Bishop successfully carried on the work. 

Bishop, who came on the 10th of January, 1925, 
as a representative of the General Convention, be- 
lieves that Miami and the surrounding country afford 
wonderful opportunities for the work of the liberal 
church. He has settled down on the job and the 
results begin to show. 

The budget of this little church for 1926 is $4,225. 
It was raised on the first Sunday of the year. In 
that budget there is included $300, the annual pay- 
ment for the Five Year Program. In addition to the 
budget the congregation is attempting this year to 
pay off the second trust on their building lot. 

Soon after organizing the Miami people bought 
this lot for $10,000. To-day it can be sold for $50,000 
and is held at $75,000. So rapidly are conditions 
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changing in Miami that it seems likely that this lot, 
100 by 100 and now occupied by a bungalow, will 
not be used for church purposes but to help finance 
the new church or for endowment. The minister, by 
letting the rooms of the bungalow, gets his own rent 
for nothing, an important item in Miami these days. 

The spirit of these people, the strong leadership 
of Dr. Bishop, the co-operation of the General Con- 
vention, and the dramatic march of events in the 
Florida peninsula make vs confident the little society 
will grow strong, build an adequate church building 
and make a contribution to the Greater Miami now 
rising as if by magic before the astonished eyes of the 
nation. 
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ASTRONOMY AND FAITH 


T is good exercise for the brain, as well as a quick- 
ening experience for the heart, to follow an ad- 
dress like that made by Dr. F. R. Moulton of the 

University of Chicago before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Kansas City. 

A few of the striking statements he made are as 
follows: 

There are many galaxies of stars, and a million 
million stars just in our one galaxy moving like bees 
inaswarm. The distance through our galaxy one way 
is the distance light travels in 20,000 years, through 
the other way the distance light travels in 200,000 
years. On an average of once in a million billion 
years stars approach close enough to each other to 
destroy each others’ planets. When such wrecks do 
oecur, new planets are made from the debris. 

The earth is one of the new planets scarcely more 
than two billion years of age. Man is one of the’ 
newest things on the planet, “having achieved human 
stature in the last hundred thousand years and civiliza- 
tion in the last ten thousand.” 

Some of the millions of other planets are thou- 
sands of times older than we areand “‘it is unreasonable 
to suppose that some of them are not inhabited by 
beings vastly more advanced in intellect, in character, 
in power, in social organization and in control over 
the forces of nature than men are.” 

Not the vast size of the portion of the universe 


astronomers have explored is the thing that impresses , _ 


Dr. Moulton most about it, nor its long duration, nor 
the immense forces working in it, but the fact that it 
is orderly. Only because of this sublime order does 
science become possible. 

Dr. Moulton asserts that we are wrong in assum- 
ing that the human race is the principal purpcse of 
creation, that it is monumental egotism on our part. 

Probably half of the thousand million suns in 
our galaxy have planets, though we can not see them. 
There may be several thousand million planets in our 
own special corner or galaxy in the heavens. 

Quoting his own words exactly: ‘Naturally some 
of them would be very much younger than our earth, 
at the stages at which the first steps in the evolution 
of life are being taken. Others would be comparable 
to the earth at present and still others in the condi- 
tion that our earth will have in a hundred million or 
five hundred million years to come. Of course, it 
isn’t asserted that all, or even a large fraction, would 


_ planets. 


point of time. 
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necessarily ever be suited for the abode of life. For 
example, in our solar system, apparently life can exist 
only upon three—Venus, Earth, Mars—of the eight 
Nevertheless, the number of inhabited 
planets might well be hundreds of millions. 

“There is no reason to doubt that life would or- 
ganize itself on other planets where conditions svit- 
able for life existed.”’ 

Evolution may have to be greatly extended in 
There may have been millions of 
years of evolutionary action among the molecules 
before the single-celled organism came into existence. 

These speculations of trained scientists, based 
in part at least on years of experience in dealing with 
facts, have interest for men whose primary concern is 
religion. 

From our standpoint, no immensity, no distances 
so vast that we figure them in terms of light which 
travels a distance equal to eight times around the 
earth in a second, no time going back so far that the 
brain staggers before the statement, daunts one ac- 
customed to speak of the “Infinite,” the ‘Limitless 
One.” 

No assertion that there may be other races vastly 
farther along than we are is an attack on faith in 
God or faith in the life we are living in. Our concep- 
tion of God is such that “all things are possible,’ and 
it adds enormously to the interest and worth of life 


- to think that we have other worlds to conquer. 


It is a strange faith which is destroyed by views 
vastly more far-reaching, by forces infinitely greater, 
by possibilities far more numerous, than any we have 
had. 

Addresses like that of Dr. Moulton fill us with 
respect, awe, wonder, delight. 
all—able to speculate about it, equipped to journey 
with the light. There is dignity and worth in exist- 
ence. There is infinite capacity back of the immensities. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS 


NLY one passenger was killed on English rail- 
ways in a train accident during:1925. This 
stands in striking contrast to France, where 


-more than forty were killed, and to the United States 


where from 150 to 200 lost their lives in railroad 
wrecks. 

We pay little attention to these wrecks unless 
we ourselves have passed that same way a day or 
two before or have relatives and friends involved. 
On the Florida East Coast Railway, which is single 
track and heavily taxed by the unprecedented rush 
to Florida, the private car of an automobile magnate 
was telescoped a week or two ago, his butler and chef 
killed. The fireman of the other train was also killed 
and the millionaire magnate seriously injured. Con- 
ditions on this road are abnormal, and it might be 
said that they are handling the situation as well as 
could be expected. But even on our best road beds 
and with our best companies these accidents happen 
too often. 

English trains are among the fastest in the world 
and traffic density is said to be greater than in any 
other country. - Why then is there comparative free- 
dom from accident? 


We are a part of it. 


The English say that it is due to care in con- 
struction of road beds and in the selection of operating 
staffs. 

We have longer distances and will have to wait 
years perhaps to bring roadbeds up to the standard 
of the British. But we see no reason why just as 
high standards may not be maintained in operation. 

Wherever high finance lays its hands on railroads 
more intent on making money than on rendering 
service, wherever the public impatiently demands 
things which overtax the roadbeds or operating 
equipment, wherever politicians juggle with the great 
question of wise combination of railroads for party 
advantage, we have indirect causes of accidents. 

Even more fundamental is the American mentality 
which insists on jamming its way through in spite of 
obstacles and calls for results instead of explanations. 
Getting through and getting through on time, are 
worthy ideals, but getting through safely with regard 
for helpless lives entrusted to the common carrier is 
a higher ideal and all of us must try to create the public 
sentiment through which it may be realized. 


DR. RICE AND WASHINGTON 


Y writing to Dr. Lowe and tothe Board of Trustees 
of the Washington church, insisting that his 
resignation must be accepted as pastor of that 

church, Dr. Rice definitely brings his term of service 
at the Capital to an end. 

Although he had retired, Dr. Rice obeyed with 
alacrity the call to go to Washington for two years’ 
work. The term was extended to three years and in 
that time Dr. Rice has hurled himself at the great 
task with the speed and enthusiasm of a youth and 
with all the wisdom gained by contacts at home and 
abroad. In his work he was seconded most ably by 
Mrs. Rice, whose charm and executive ability have 
resulted in forward steps in Sunday school, Mission 
Circle and other parish organizations. Both Dr. and 
Mrs. Rice are respected and beloved. For neither of 
them is work over. Already with returning health 
Dr. Rice has supplied the pulpit of our Miami church. 
The Board of Trustees have put him on the Commis- 
sion on Church Architecture. His experience and 
taste will help in the building of the Washington 
church. _Other opportunities for service will open 
before both of these competent workers. 

The denomination is under large obligation to 
Dr. and Mrs. Rice for the service rendered the Uni- 
versalist Church in Washington. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PIONEER 
R. JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, the dis- 
D tinguished Unitarian scholar and author, has 
written a beautiful short biography of Florence 
Kollock Crooker, his wife, which the Christian Leader 
has secured for publication serially. The first chapter, 
“The Log House in the Clearing,” will appear in the 
issue for February 6. Mrs. Crooker’s life was full 
of fascinating experiences. Her career was notable. 
Dr. Crooker has told us the story with restraint, 
fine discrimination and true sympathy. Both those 


_ who knew Mrs. Crooker and those who never met her 


will enjoy this story. 
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An Adventure in the Faith That Unites’ 


Frederic Williams Perkins 
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§)T the outset I wish to enter a “‘plea in avoid- 
ance.” If any reader of this appreciative 
word concerning the volume of ‘Week 
Day Sermons in King’s Chapel”’ is disposed 
to éh rarge the writer with lack of modesty, seeing that 
his name is in the table of contents, he admits the 
charge but pleads an editorial mandate. The em- 
barrassment to untrammeled speech is felt, however, 
as it was by a friend who, on reading the book, wrote: 
“T was about to say that I had enjoyed the feast ‘from 
soup to nuts,’ when I remembered what the eighteenth 
course was!’ If the book were simply a collection 
of sermons, I should regard the indictment as un- 
answerable and leave words of approbation to others. 
It is, however, more than a book of sermons. It is, 
in a real sense, a public record and confession of 
faith of a significant enterprise of which I have some 
knowledge and in which I have a lively interest. 
“The sermons,” says Dr. Harold KE. B. Speight, 
minister of King’s Chapel and inauvgurator of the 
-enterprise, “‘are now offered to a wider audience as 
a contribution from one church to the many move- 
ments which in our time are exemplifying Christian 
Unity.” 

‘The comprehensiveness of this unity is emphasized 
by the variety of the denominational connections of 
the preachers. There are Brown, Maurer, Gilkey 
and Sperry from the Congregationalists; Merrill, 
Roberts, Taylor and MacColl from the Presbyterians; 
Jacks, Sullivan and Simons from the Unitarians; 
Anderson, McConnell and Rall from the Methodists; 
Ainslee from the Disciples; the Baptist Soares, the 
Episcopalian Worcester, and the Universalist Perkins. 
Yet ‘f one did not know from other sources the de- 
nominational labels these men wear, honorably and 
sincerely, he would be hard put to infer them from 
anything they respectively say or consciously refrain 
from saying. Indeed one of the refreshing things about 
this demonstration of the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace is that it is unforced and uncaleulated. 
It is a revelation of what has come to be, not a cour- 
teous artifice that shall not offend one’s kindly host 
or one’s fellow-guests. Every preacher is oby iously 
uttering his own unfettered message, with a free 
mind and a loving spirit, and behold! all are uttering 
various dialects of a common speech. If the eighteen 
preachers assembled in this volume were to be re- 
distributed haphazard among each others’ pulpits 
on a given Sunday, the habitual hearers of each 
would say, ‘““The message we have heard to-day is 
what we are accustomed to hear in this place.”’ It is 
a message of faith in the sovereignty of Love, the 
worth of human souls, the kingliness of service, and 
the triumph of the kingdom. Men sharing that 
unity of living faith do not need to be on their guard 
against creedal disturbers of the peace, for the peace 
is too deep for theological disagreements to mar or 
break it. As Dr. Speight says in his “Foreword,” 


*Week Day Sermons in King’s 
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“the notable agreement in emphasis which has marked 
the contributions of the visitors from so many fields 
of labor has demonstrated how close in spirit and 
purpose are the progressive leaders of Protestantism 
in our time.’ And again, speaking of the feature 
characteristic of all the sermons, beneath their stimu- 
lating variety of theme and treatment: “The larger 
faith proclaimed by all who call themselves, or are 
commonly understood to be, liberal Christians is not, 
as has so often been said of it, cold and intellectual 
in its appeal. On the contrary, when it is proclaimed 
with the authority that always belongs to sincere 
speech, with an urgency that springs from a sense of 
responsibility, with a tender sympathy for wayward, 
sinful, blind and burdened souls, it is a veritable 
evangel, moving the heart and quickening the re- 
serves of energy into action.”’ 

It is not, however, in the spiritual effectiveness 
of these sermons themselves, or even in the unity of 
faith to which they testify, that the peculiar significance 
of the book lies. Many are the volumes of sermons 
which might be worthy companions of this one. 
What makes this distinctive is that it represents a 
high-minded contribution which an old church, the 
oldest liberal church in America, rich in historic lore, 
worshipful traditions, personal leadership, and cath- 
olic spirit, is making to the movement toward Chris- 
tian unity. Let Dr. Speight describe the daily service 
in another extract from his ‘“‘Foreword:” “The ser- 
mons in this volume were preached to week-day con- 
Chapel, Boston, where services 
are held every week-day except Saturday for seven 
months in the year. For such services the location, 
at one of the busiest corners 
of the business district, is a 
distinct asset. The historie 
building erected in 1749, the 
old pulpit dating from 1717 
(the oldest in the country 
still in use on its original’ 
site), the quiet retreat to be 
found within the massive 
granite walls that shut out 
the roar of traffic, the in- 
escapable sense of enduring 
and spiritual realities that 
pervades the building and takes possession of the most 
casual visitor, all combine to offer an equipment of a 
unique character. Daily the Paul Revere bell sum- 
mons from offices, stores and streets a company of 
worshipers who come for the inspiration they believe 
they may find in the quiet of the sanctuary, in the 
ministry of great music, in the act of faith which 
unites rich and poor and wise and ignorant in a com- 
mon prayer, in the message spoken from the pulpit 
with the authority of sincerity and the power of sym- 
pathy, in the uplifted song of universal hope and 
praise. The spirit of the service is carried by the radio 
into many distant homes and hospitals, and even 
into workshops and factories where groups gather to 
listen in during the noon rest.” 


KING'S CHAPEL PULPIT 
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King’s Chapel is fitted for this ministry by its 
historic spiritual genius even more than by its loca- 
tion, resources, and the wise leadership of its minister 
and officials. It has a peculiar history. “His Majes- 
ty’s Chapel in New England,” the King’s Chapel, 
was established when Massachusetts was made a 
royal colony at the close of the seventeenth century, 
to the scandal of the old Puritan theocracy. The 
American Revolution of course dissolved the eccle- 
siastical authority of the Anglican Church over 
Episcopal churches in the United States, and before 
American bishops were ordained these churches took 
to themselves virtual independence. Under the in- 
fluence of the new spirit of freedom, religious as well 
as political, of the times, King’s Chapel revised its 
liturgy in the interests of a broader faith, following 
suggestions already proposed by certain liberal clergy- 
men in the Anglican Church but not there adopted. 
It also called as rector a young man, James Freeman, 
a candidate for holy orders, who had become infected 
with the new heresies. In neither of these proceedings 
did King’s Chapel contemplate secession from the 
Episcopal Church, then in process of reorganization 
in America. It turned out, however, that because of 
these dangerous innovations no bishop could be found 
who was willing to confer ordination on Mr. Free- 
man. Accordingly King’s Chapel authorized its 
wardens to ordain him in their own right, and began 
its notable career as an independent Christian church, 
combining a liberal spirit with loyalty to the great 
common traditions and ideals of worship of the ‘‘Holy 
Church Universal.” Its ancient liturgy, with further 
revisions from time to time as changing theological 
emphasis has seemed to require, is in use to-day in 
the “‘Book of Common Prayer according to the Use 
of King’s Chapel, Boston.” 

When the gradual secession of liberal churches 
in New England took definite form in the Unitarian 
denomination forty years later, King’s Chapel found 
its natural and congenial fellowship in the new com- 
munion, but it has always jealously guarded its his- 
toric independence. It still installs its ministers 
by the act of its own wardens, acknowledging no other 
ecclesiastical authority, as in the days of Mr. Freeman, 
and it still regards itself as a branch of the Church 


Universal rather than a partisan of a sect. ‘‘The 
Liturgy contained in this volume,” declares the pref- 
ace to the original revision in 1785, “‘is such as no 
Christian, it is supposed, can take offense at, or find 
his conscience wounded at repeating. The Trini- 
tarian, the Unitarian, the Calvinist, the Arminian, 
will read nothing in it which can give him any reason- 
able umbrage. . . . It is not our wish to make prose- 
lytes to any particular system of opinion of any particu- 
lar sect of Christians. Our earnest’ desire is to live 
in brotherly love and peace with all men, and es- 
pecially with those who call themselves the disciples 
of Jesus Christ.” 

That was the seed of which the present week-day 
ministry of King’s Chapel is the natural fruit. For 
many years noon-time services were held, with gen- 
erally a different preacher each day, during the long 
pastorate of Dr. Howard N. Brown, himself an able 
exponent of fine catholicity, honored and loved by 
all who are privileged to be included in his rich friend- 
ship. During the last three years, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Speight, the daily services have been or- 
ganized into a regular ministry, conducted by preach- 
ers of various denominations who are “in residence’’ 
generally for the week, through whom the liberal 
gospel is given a place of common fellowship and a 
new throne of power. The resources of King’s Chapel 
have been put behind this broad ministry and the 
burden of maintaining it is borne as a sacrificial 
offering to a great cause. That the spirit of 1785, 
combining faith and freedom, loyalty and cathclicity, 
is still regnant is witnessed by this preface to the 
latest revision (1925) of the ancient liturgy: ““The 
congregation believes that Christian worship rich in 
its associations with the centuries of prayer and 
praise is entirely compatible with the ministration 
of a pulpit avowedly liberal. In authorizing this 
new edition of its Prayer Book, King’s Charel once 
again proclaims its devotion to a very precious in- 
heritance from the past, its desire to retain what- 
ever is helpful to Christian faith, and its freec‘om to 
abandon whatever is a hindrance to the devort wor- 
ship of God in spirit and truth.” Those who may 
read this volume of week-day sermons are sharing 
in the fulfilment of James Freeman’s prophetic vision. 


A Congregationalist Leader on Unity 


NE reprint herewith two editorials from 
the Congregationalist written by the editor- 
in-chief, Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy—one dealing 
Sees with the same great experiment in unity 
and fellowship which Dr. Perkins interprets in this 
issue, the other taking up frankly and courageously 
the question of union between the denominations, 
and especially Congregational and Universalist union. 
We shall deal with these editorials in the near 
future. For the moment we content ourselves with 
the simple statement that they are of the utmost 
significance and importance. They reflect the friendly, 
brotherly spirit characteristic of the author, and they 
are bound to have a wide influence. We feel that 
our readers should have them at the earliest possible 
moment. 


An Achievement in Christian Unity 

Symbolic of an achievement in the sphere of 
Christian unity, which has passed beyond the stage 
of experiment, and which gives signs of becoming an 
inspiration toward similar effort in other centers, is 
the volume of ““Week Day Sermons in King’s Chapel,” 
edited, with an introduction, by Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight, minister of King’s Chapel, and published 
recently by Macmillan. We hope that it may be 
merely the first of many such volumes in which there 
may be the permanent record of a unique, varie’, and 
fruitful ministry, significant of the newer and tetter 
day that is dawning for religion as fellowship and 
co-operation become emphasized above division and 
dissent. 

The pulpit of King’s Chapel, dating from 1717, 
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is the oldest in America that is still in use on its orig- 
inal site. The old church, standing in the very heart 
of Boston, where Beacon Street joins Tremont Street, 
about a block from the original Old South Meeting 
House, and not more than a stone’s throw from 
Tremont Temple and Park Street Congregational 
Church at “Brimstone Corner,” has had a varied 
and interesting history. Its solid stone walls and its 
old-fashioned boxed pews give the worshiper a deep 
sense of spiritual retreat from the traffic that rushes 
past its doors. It is an ideal location for an experi- 
ment in Christian unity that brings to one pulpit 
preachers of various denominations who have in 
common the one deep purpose of expressing a vital 
spiritual message for a work-a-day world. 

Every week day, except Saturday, for seven 
months of the year, noonday services are held in 
King’s Chapel, and after two years the attendance 
has increased rather than diminished. The Editor 
frequently attends these services, and on every oc- 
casion he has found an audience larger than that in 
the average church on Sunday morning. The serv- 
ices are notable for those who attend, and for the 
deeply worshipful feeling that pervades audience and 
atmosphere. But the most unique interest lies in the 
fact that these services so essentially evangelical in 
spirit and import are held in, and under the auspices 
of, a Unitarian church. Possibly we should not 
mention this fact, for the visitor, unless he were the 
most inveterate heresy-hunter, would find nothing 
in the service to remind him of it. “The emphasis 
throughout,” says Dr. Speight, “is upon a simple 
gospel adequate to meet universal needs.”’ 

Yet much of the significance of this service lies 
in the fact that a most notable and historic Uni- 
tarian church has invited to its pulpit Methodists 
like Bishops Anderson and McConnell, and Lynn 
Harold Hough; Presbyterians like Dr. Alexander 
MacColl, Dr. W. P. Merrill, and Principal R. Bruce 
Taylor; Disciples hke Dr. Peter Ainslie; Episcopalians 
like Dr. Elwood Worcester; Universalists like Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr.; 
and Congregationalists like Dean Charles R. Brown, 
Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, and 
Dean Willard L. Sperry; and that these have accepted 
the invitation, the denominational and _ personal 
representation being, in fact, much broader than our 
list suggests. Of the sermons in the present volume 
only three are by Unitarians, and one of these is by a 
Unitarian from overseas, Principal L. P. Jacks. The 
fifteen remaining sermons are all by outstanding 
leaders in the “evangelical’’ churches, yet their 
messages have been so welcome that Dr. Speight is 
determined to continue the services upon the same 
broad and comprehensive basis of fellowship that has 
proven so fraught with spiritual satisfaction and 
effectiveness. Dr. Speight truly says of thiscollection 
of sermons: 


The emphasis throughout is upon a simple gospel 
adequate to meet universal needs. This volume is a 
shining example, indeed, of the way that representative 
leaders of many denominational affiliations, who ap- 
proach theological questions from different viewpoints, 
ean and do find and express a real religious unity when 
they are ministering to the spiritual needs of men and 


women in the midst of the work and worry of the business 

day. 

The significance of this achievement, apart from 
its intrinsic service and :ts local appeal, should not, 
we repeat, be missed. Dr. Speight dedicates this 
volume “‘to the memory of the pioneers of Christian 
unity who prepared the churches for the larger fel- 
lowship of to-day.’’ It is a very fitting dedication on 
the part of one who, with those associated with him, 
is doing so much to prepare the churehes for the still 
larger fellowship of to-morrow. 


The Larger Liberal Fellowship 


Consideration of what Dr. Speight and his friends 
have been accomplishing at King’s Chapel gives 
special interest to the problems of unity that confront 
Congregationalists, Universalists and Unitarians at 
the present hour. The present status of the proposals 
and their implications has been carefully pointed out 
in the editorial columns of the Congregationalist of 
Nov. 12. Officials of our own body who are closely 
in touch with the situation have approved our sum- 
mary as an accurate statement of the facts. For any 
comment upon these facts, however, we must assume 
full personal responsibility. No one at the present 
stage can presume to speak for the denomination 
officially. The matter has been referred to the Com- 
mission on Inter-Church Relations, of which Dr. 
Frank K. Sanders is chairman. The Commission 
will meet shortly and Dr. Sanders assures us that 
reports of its activity will be available for the Con- 
gregationalist. 

Meanwhile we believe that the Commission 
would welcome indications of what Congregationalists 
generally are thinking upon this question, and it is 
in the hope of stimulating helpful discussion and 
expression of opinion that we venture some comment 
based upon contacts with Universalists and Uni- 
tarians at close range—for Boston is the official head- 
quarters of both bodies. 

It may be said frankly, and somewhat bluntly, 
that if all men of ultra-liberal opinion were in temper 
and attitude like Dr. Speight, Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, Philip Cabot, and others who earnestly seek to 
see religious liberty associated with catholicity in 
Christian fellowship and service, the problem of this 
larger unity would be easily solved. How difficult 
the problem is, however, is seen in the fact that many 
Unitarians, some of them in positions of responsibility 
and prominence, deplore and condemn the King’s 
Chapel experiment in Christian unity which seems 
to us so highly commendable. These latter Unitarians 
regard what is happening in King’s Chapel as little 
short of treachery to the distinctive propagandism of 
Unitarianism as an ism. Such Unitarians enjoy 
playing the role of Ishmaelites. To be in controversy 
and attacking something is their chief joy. They glory 
in the fact that they are uncompromising, and they 
exalt theological distinctions and definitions above 
fellowship, entirely ignoring the fact that to others of 
us fellowship in Christ is simply the expression in 
practise of the very highest theology. 

There could be little value in seeking to bring 
within a larger unity of organization those who wish to 
emphasize their aloofness from, and their protest 
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against, the general movement of religion in the 
churches. What, for instance, have Congregation- 
alists, whose own outlook is broadly expressed in the 
Kansas City Statement of Faith, in common with 
men like Dr. Slaten of the West Side Unitarian Church 
in New York, who has devoted recent sermons to 
the contention that the name “Christian” is an un- 
necessary handicap that ‘“‘Modernists’ might well 
abandon, that the term ‘‘God”’ is likewise unnecessary, 
and that personal immortality is a delusion? The 


© probability is that the Unitarian body as a whole is 


more inclined toward what is typified by Dr. Speight 
and King’s Chapel than toward what is represented by 
Dr. Slaten. But these extremes are there, with many 
gradations in between, and it is no secret that these 
wide divergencies of temper, viewpoint, and policy 
constitute an exceedingly acute situation for the 
Unitarian body in its present aspect and as it faces the 
future. The problems that would arise in effecting 
a union that would heal the historic division be- 
tween the Unitarians and ourselves—a union that 
many in both bodies undoubtedly seek—would be 
many. Possibly personal contacts and local comities 
may pave the way for the future. Already in such 
churches as All Souls in Lowell, ministered to by a 
Congregational minister, A. C. McGiffert, son of 
President McGiffert of Union Seminary, local union 
between Congregational and Unitarian churches has 
been effected in a very satisfactory way. Such free 
and sporadic approaches toward unity may become 
more frequent; and we should welcome them, for 
they usually represent a spontaneous movement to- 
gether of those who have much in common. We 
are convinced that Congregationalists should meet 
every effort toward union more than half way. 

The question of union with the Universalists is 
more definite, and union in this quarter seems much 
more feasible. We believe that the outstanding 
leaders of the Universalist body desire union with us, 
and we believe that it would be acceptable to them 
on the basis of that liberty of faith in Christ commonly 
recognized as the very foundation of our present 
Congregational fellowship. It is our opinion that 
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the Universalists as a whole represent in general 
religious belief a more conservative position than is 
taken by groups of Congregationalists, already under 
the fellowship of the National Council, numerically 
much larger than the entire membership of the Uni- 
versalist body. A passion for truth and righteousness, 
zeal for a progressive, effective gospel ministry, 
characterizes the leadership of this body at the present 
hour. Its official organ, hitherto known as the Uni- 
versalist Leader, has abandoned the name Universalisé 
and will hereafter be known as the Christian Leader, 
and it is specifically stated that one purpose in this 
change of name is to emphasize the fact that the 
strength of this fellowship is to be given to broadly 
Christian, and not to narrow or sectarian purposes. 
Editors like Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., represent the 
note of catholicity in the Christian evangel. Laymen 
like “Golden Rule’ Nash represent a surging power 
of real religion in industrial and social life. It will 
not be to our credit if we can not effect some closer 
affiliation with such men of simple faith and devotion. 
With them we have everything in common, and we 
ought not to be apart. 

One thing, however, ought to be said with much 
plainness. If we at all rightly sense the spirit and 
purpose of Congregationalists generally there is little 
interest in the formation of a fellowship dominated by 
uniformity of so-called “‘liberal’’ opinion, rather than 
by liberal spirit. Many of us have conceived it to be 
the-glory and privilege of our Congregational fellow- 
ship that it accords liberty to liberal and conservative 
alike in matters of opinion. We have conceived our 
work denominationally to be that largely of mediation 
and interpretation, and in the mingling and association 
of Christians of all types and opinions in mutual love 
and respect we have seen a most valuable phase of 
our Congregational life. We speak for some of the. 
most radical in our fellowship when we say that we 
have no desire to abandon, or intention of abandon- 
ing, the broad basis of fellowship which links us with 
those who are conservative in faith and opinion but 
liberal in attitude and in their recognition of the 
supremacy of Christ as the great Head of the Church. 


Is There Need of More Humility To-day? 


Daniel Evans 


Ss|UMILITY is not much in evidence in our 
3} day. In any gathering of the virtues, you 
will observe many persons admiring courage. 

Z4O}}_ a crowd will surround ambition, and it will 
BE difficult to get a sight of sympathy for the mass 
of people who crowd about to see this virtue and ex- 
press their appreciation. But humility stands one 
side; she is neglected; only certain persons of unag- 
gressive, quiet natures and tempers seem to be much 
interested in her and find delight in her presence. 
No one, observing the gathering of the virtues, would 
conclude that she is much in the favor of most men 
and women. 

There is a twofold reason for this neglect. There 
is much interest in other habits of mind and will which 
are more pagan in their nature than Christian. Clever- 
ness is much appreciated. Smartness is greatly prized. 


Pride in one’s possessions, or position, or in one’s self, 
is highly rated. Self-sufficiency is the ideal of master- 
ful folk. These more or less superficial virtues, habits 
of the surface layers of human nature, rather than of 
the deeper layers or central core, are more in evidence 
and in demand. The curse of smartness is a blight 
on our literature, social gatherings, public speaking, 
and even in much current philosophy. 

Then there is much misunderstanding of humility. 
Humility is confused with humiliation. It is supposed 
to be something degrading, mean, spiritless, weak, 
even worthless. Pagan pride is put in opposition to 
Christian humility as thus understood, and pride 
comes off the better. It is more natural, more de- 
sirable and desired. And it must be confessed that 
humility has often been understood in this sense, 
and urged upon people, and slams against human 
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nature have been made which could only issue in a 
low view of it and in a mean spirit. 

When, however, one studies the Christian re- 
ligion, in its best sources and noblest examples, he 
discovers that humility is very differently conceived 
and very greatly appreciated. Here it is found at 
its best. It is not something mean but noble, not 
degrading but elevating, not something weak, but 
very strong, not something worthless but of infinite 
value. Certainly such great souls as Christ, Paul, 
Augustine, were not small, mean, spiritless, but great 
and noble and masterful, and each made much of 
humility in his teaching and in his life. We recall 
Christ’s emphasis on the childlike spirit, Paul’s 
teaching on “‘lowliness and meekness,”’ and Augustine’s 
counsel to Dioscorus to walk in the way of the master 
to the attainment of truth, and: “That road is first 
humility, secondly humility, thirdly humility. And 
as often as I was asked about the precepts of the 
Christian religion I should choose nothing else than 
humility, though perhaps necessity would compel me 
to say other things.”’ 

It is evident then from the teaching of the Chris- 
tian religion that humility is a virtue of character and 
a grace of the spirit which has the profoundest mean- 
ing and the greatest importance. It is a virtue of 
the intellectual life. The way to knowledge of fact, 
insight into truth, appreciation of beauty, is the way 
of humility. It is the temper of mind that is teach- 
able, that desires to know, that has the will to under- 
stand. It comes before a fact, value, truth, with the 
urge of curiosity, the spirit of wonder, and the willing- 
ness to be taught by the object observed and con- 
templated. It is the alert, concentrated, open mind 
confronting the thing studied. This was what Jesus 
demanded of men. They must have the spirit of 
children eager to learn and willing to be taught, to 
come with their curiosity and freshness of mind to the 
truth. 

The greeter the truth, the more is this temper 
of mind required. Bacon also recognized that the 
same temper was necessary in science, and called men 
from their pride of intellect which would and did 
impose upon nature their own notions, and urged 
upon them the childlike mind in the very words of 
Jesus. And because men have heeded his wise coun- 


sel, science has made its great advances, and its best” 


representatives have studied the world in lowliness of 
mind. As a modern instance we may take Huxley, 
who said: “Science seems to me to teach in the high- 
est and strongest manner the great truth which is 
employed in the Christian conception of entire sur- 
render to the will of God. Sit down before facts as 
a little child, follow humbly wherever nature leads, 
or you shall learn nothing.” 

It is good for us to recall, though the example 
has been cited time and again, the intellectual humil- 
ity of Newton, whose mind ranged through the uni- 
verse, but who felt that he was but a little child pick- 
ing up pebbles on the shore, with the vast and abysmal 
ocean of truth rolling at his feet. The greater the 
mind, the less smartness, and the greatest minds 
have no trace of it, but have the fine virtue of in- 
tellectual humility. 

Of course humility is generally regarded as a 


moral virtue. It is the just estimate of oneself. It 
is the knowledge of what we are by nature, our natural 
abilities, our achievements, and especially our moral 
character in all its tendencies, when measured by 
the demands of duty. To discover oneself is most 
difficult. Few there are who really find themselves 
before long years of searching and hard suffering. 
The man who finds himself and achieves something 
in the way of soul-making is the very person keenly 
aware of his moral failures. The long-distance runner 
in the Marathon race of life realizes he is far from 
his goal, whatever his speed may be. The man 
who has caught the vision of himself at his best in the 
way his soul has responded to some truth or challenge 
of Christ, realizes the moral distance between him 
and his goal. It is the vision that makes for humil- 
ity. 

It is in our social relations that the virtue of 
humility has such an opportunity for practise, and 
such an important place in Christian teaching. It is 
in our daily contacts with human beings that there is 
so great need for this temper of mind and virtue of 
character. It is in this field of life that all aggressive- 
ness, arrogance, pride, envy, hatred, which are the 
opposites of humility, make it impossible for us 
to understand, or appreciate, and work with others 
or for one another. Only humility enables us to get 
close to human beings, to know them truly, to sym- 
pathize with them deeply, to love them utterly, to 
work with them effectively, to build securely the 
walls of Jerusalem in our land. Wherever there is 
discord, strife, war, there is pride, aggressiveness, 
arrogance, hatred; wherever there is harmony, brother- 
hood, peace, international fellowship, there is humil- 
ity. If there was more humility in social relations, 
there would be more human solidarity and Christian 
fellowship. 

It is, however, in the ultimate relation of life that 
humility has its greatest meaning and worth. It is 
essentially a religious attitude. This is the reason 
that it is not only a virtue but also a grace of the 
spirit. It is the way the soul of man responds to its 
profound insight that its life depends upon God, and 
that it does not sustain as it should the proper ethical 
and spiritual relations with Him. 

We are not self-sufficient persons. We are not 
self-dependent beings. We do not have the cause or 
ground of our existence in ourselves. We are creatures 
of another, not creators of ourselves. Once we are in 
existence, much depends upon ourselves, and in a 
secondary sense we may regard ourselves as creators, 
but in the primary sense of creatorship, God alone 
is the creator, and we are His creatures. We are 
dependent upon Him for our existence, our endow- 
ment, our preservation, and our final destiny. Weare 
always and everywhere and in all great things depend- 
ent upon God. Accordingly the man who realizes 
this, responds to Him in the mood of reverence, in 
the spirit of humility. Conceit, pride, boasting, take 
their departure from the soul; the sense of dependence, 
thankfulness, reverence, make their dwelling therein. 
It makes for humility to behold the stars at night, 
or to see how precarious our existence is, and to ponder 
the fact and fate of death. The greater the thinker, 
and the more profound the mystic, and the more 
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vividly conscious of God the believer, the more humble 
are they. 

But it is the sense of unworthiness, the con- 
sciousness of sin, that is characteristic of humility. 
Comparison of one’s self with what one once was 
may make for self-complacency; comparison with 
others, generally inferiors, makes for pride; whereas 
comparison with what one ought to be, and with what 
the best and noblest men are, makes for humility; and 
in hke manner, comparison with God in the holiness 
of His being, the righteousness of His character, and 
the purity of His love makes for real humility, pro- 
found reverence, mingled with a keen sense of moral 
unworthiness of the high privilege of fellowship with 
Him. So Isaiah was deeply impressed with his im- 
purity, the publican in Christ’s parable keenly con- 
scious of his unworthiness, and St. Paul acknowledged 


that all he had achieved was due to God, for, said he, 
“by the grace of God I am what I am.” 

There is much need of a new appreciation of 
humility as a virtue without which we can not havea 
fine character, nor that grace which exhibits the finaf 
touch of nobility, nor that great mood of reverence in 
the presence of the Highest. The danger of pride, 
and the sin of “ Ubris,” of which the great pagans 
had so much dread, are very real in our modern 
American life. There is, however, no short cut and 
easy way to humility. It comes enly as we clearly 
recognize, highly appreciate, and earnestly strive for 
the highest values of life, and see how much greater 
they are than our achievements. If we can secure 
a profound and keen sense of God, then this temper 
of mind, virtue’ of character, and grace of spirit wilk 
be ours. 


‘Youth Stands for Unity 


Thomas Que Harrison 


=MHOSE who lament the jazziness of modern 
youth should have been at Evanston, IIl., 
during the closing days of 1925 and the 

asst beginning of 1926. The spectacle of nine 
mune serious students assembled there to consider 
their relation to the church would have been a power- 
ful antidote to current pessimism. No doubt there 
are reckless, irresponsi le, flask-toting and automobile 
mad boys and girls. They were not at Evanston. 
There are, of course, on every campus dawdling 
and purposeless students who know no weightier 
interests than football victories, fraternity rushing, 
midnight dances and a general “going with the crowd.” 
At Evanston they were conspicuous by their absence. 

What one found at Evanston was a group of 
young men and women of high idealism and social 
passion, bent on building a better world and wonder- 
ing how far the church of to-day afforded a channel 
for realizing that end. In their own language the 
purpose of this ‘“Interdenominational Student Con- 
ference’”’ was “an evaluation of the church, with the 
end in view of bringing the Kingdom of God a little 
nearer than it seems at present.” 

The Conference was representative of the Protes- 
tant Church in America. Most of the colleges, nearly 
every state, and Canada were represented. Amid 
all the conflicting viewpoints there was one position 
which was reiterated by every group in relation toa 
score of problems: Denominatisnalism is the curse of 
the church to-day; we demand that it be eliminated 
as quickly as possible from the activities of the 
church at home and abroad; we young people will 
start by federating our own Christian youth organiza- 
tions. As one speaker expressed it, ‘Think of a 
warring church working for a warless world!’ If we 
are sincere, we wil] begin peace within the church. 

Both the speakers from the platform and students 
from the floor pointed out the duplication and waste 
of our present competitive Protestantism, resulting 
in tragic neglect of the rural mission field and in a 
program often inane and futile because of the absence 
of a highly trained leadership in the pulpit reinforced 
by a competent recreational and religious education 


program. Of course, discussion of the failure of the 
church in the foreign field involved frequent references 
to the littleness and actual selfishness of a policy which 
again and again has sacrificed the advance of the 
Kingdom for the chance to magnify organizations. 
and men. Part of the failure of the church to hold 
Western white industrialism at bay in China, Africa, 
and elsewhere, was laid to the weakness which has 
resulted from this competitive and often selfish pro- 
eram. More than one speaker brought out the fact 
that the money to support missionary enterprises 
usually dictates a type of missionary who will represent 
the denominational point of view rather than that 
of Christ. 

Randolph Bourne suggests that the vision of 
youth is usually achieved by the time that young 
people have come into power, say twenty years after; 
in other words, the achievement of middle age is the 
fulfilled vision that that generation possessed in its 
teens and twenties. If this be true, youth has sounded 
the death knell of the system of denominationalism: 
which has weakened and delayed Christian progress. 


Not only the intelligence of these thousand young 


leaders revolted against the inefficiency of the system, 
but a burning sense of the selfishness involved, ex- 
pressed all the way from scorn to indignation, prom- 
ised action as well as words. 

In fact, youth is on the verge of a great federative 
movement in the United States during 1926. We have 
already seen the formation of a National Student. 
Union. The stand of this great Interdenominational 
Student Conference for federation of the young 
people’s societies in the churches marks another step, 
the creation of an American Federation of Youth 
to work for outlawry of war through international 
friendship with the youth of other lands, and to stand 
opposed to every denial of friendship with them, 
whether in the form of materialism at home or race 
discrimination and economic imperialism abroad. 
This culminating effort at union for the sake of 
strength is already under way, and not only predicts 
the end of the old order of divisive and competitive 
institutionalism but stresses the new philosophy of 
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the religion of Jesus which to-day is compelling youth 
to break through the dead forms of the past and to 
face a new era with a new religious dynamic. 

Denominationalism is dead because faith in per- 
sonal salvation through belief in any creed or dogma 
is well-nigh dead. Youth has begun to look upon 
the church to-day as an instrument to establish the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Youth looks upon church 
membership as an opportunity for fellowship in 
that high and heroic task. Youth looks upon Jesus 
as its own leader from whom to draw strength and 
inspiration to challenge the evil of our life and to re- 
place it by “Kingdom of Heaven kindness” in every 
human relationship. Too long have we prayed care- 
lessly, ““Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.” To-day, amid the ashes 
of the pagan civilization which has all but destroyed 
itself during our adolescence, youth is determined to 
try Jesus’ way of life—io take him seriously. 

This is dangerous business. It may involve 
grave persecution. 
out of the church. It will eliminate the emphasis 
upon buildings, equipment, salaries and vested in- 
terests, which have emasculated the program of Jesu 
0 the point of feebleness and inanity. If youth has 


mn 


But it will drive Mammonism — 


the courage to carry out this program, we shall see a 
drawing-together into one church of all who are will- 
ing to regard their religion as experimental, who 
are willing to embark upon the social program of 
the Kingdom; and we shall see opposed to them the 
fundamentalists and the materialists who will not 
accept Jesus’ evaluation of human personality, and 
who will war against his church if she dares to walk 
in his footsteps. 

lf this takes place, we shall find that the church 
will regain her lost power. Once more she will be- 
come filled with the power of God, gained through 
fellowship with comrades in His cause—the mightiest 
of all human efforts. Once more she will become 
the church of the great majority of youth to-day, 
eighty per cent of whom, according to the recent sur- 
vey of the Rockefeller Foundation, have lost all vital 
interest in the existing church. 

Unity is inevitable. This generation of Chris- 
tians, “‘stabbed broad awake,’’ sees more clearly the 
will of Jesus for humanity. Confronted by the chal- 
lenge of the Kingdom, youth will sweep aside the 
differences of the past which have delayed our prog- 
ress. From every quarter we close our ranks to move 
forward in his name. 


_ Cruising Close By 
XII To Milton to Hear a Preacher 


Johannes 


UNITARIAN, a Congregationalist and a 
Universalist were lunching together at a 
club almost under the Golden Dome of the 
State House in Boston, discussing editors, 
writers, preachers and what not, when one of them 
mentioned Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton as a coming 
man. “If you need an occasional sermon,” said one, 
“or a special preacher, he measures up.” “He has 
more than doubled his congregation,” said the other. 
Still the Universalist was not moved. The Universal- 
ist was I. I went on eating my little sausages and 
listening to the interesting talk which ranged from 
San Francisco to London. 

“There is a man to write up in your ‘Cruising’ 
series,’ said the Congregationalist, and then I woke 
up. “He is worth knowing,” he went on. “He isa 
Congregationalist from England and he is preaching 
*in a Unitarian church. He has been out there a year 
and everything we get about him indicates that he 
is a real preacher.” 

Even then I had no idea of exploring Milton, 
but three days later it came about. The warm sun 
of a beautiful Sunday morning following a week of 
bitter cold, was what began it. The Madame added 
to it by going off at 9 a. m. on the Colonial express 
to Washington, leaving the rooms empty, the clock 
ticking abnormally loud, even the big fire on the 
hearth sputtering and smoking instead of burning 
up brightly as usual. It was clearly a day for an ex- 
cursion. The question was “where was Milton and 
how did one get there?” 

I knew of Milton as a lovely suburb of Boston 
off to the south and west a few miles, as a historic 


region where they kindled bonfires on high hills when 
the Stamp Act was repealed, when the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted, when Burgoyne and 
Cornwallis surrendered, as a region of large estates, 
some of which have been broken up in recent years, as 
“the other side of Dorchester,” “‘this side of Brock- 
ton and near Quincy,” but I had trouble finding how 
to get there! 

“Go out by Massachusetts Avenue,” said the 
newspaper man. “Go down to Boylston Street and 
get a Dudley car,” said a bystander. “Get to Matta- 
pan some way,” said Rolfe Cobleigh over the telephone, 
“and they will tell you there.” ‘Take a trolley,” 
said the ticket agent at the Back Bay Station. ‘“‘No 
Sunday service to Mattapan.” Then I called up 
the minister himself. He would know. And a clear, 
collected, intelligent lady answered—*‘the mistress, 
not the maid,” said I to myself. She told me to take 
the subway to Park Street, change to the lower level 
and go to Andrew Square, come up and get a Milton 
car in the station, ride to the end of the line, and then 
walk out Canton Avenue to the Milton library— 
“real country now,” she said—and there across_from 
the library would be the church. It was all as charted 
by a lady who knows how to answer the telephone. 
It took an hour and a quarter going and an hour com- 
ing back. I got there just as the service started. 

It was a rather dingy lot of buildings we passed 
when our trolley moved out into the sunshine. ‘“‘What 
place is this, son?” I said to the butcher’s boy in the 
seat ahead. He looked at me amazed till the idea 
sank in and then gulped out, ‘‘Dorchester.’’ Oh, it 
was a choice lot of cleaners and dyers for a way, 
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back seat, “Is this Mr. Pomeroy’s church?” 
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with laundries and paint and oil places, little wooden 
restaurants, delicatessen shops, clothing shops, Mur- 
phy’s express, a Woolworth’s store and all the chain 
grocery stores that inhabit this latitute—the dark 
green “Economy,” the bright red A. & P., John T. 
O’Connor’s, Mr. O’Keefe’s Incorporated, etc., etc. 

Past Field’s Corner, past Peabody Square, past 
squares named after unknown Irishmen, the trolley 
took us and then we came to more open country, an 
athletic field, a skating pond, and a big Catholic 
ehurch with hundreds of children coming out in long 
orderly lines marshaled by sisters. 

The lady in the seat ahead was reading the South 
Boston Gazette, but dropped it as she got out and I 
picked it up to see the headlines. The main story on 
the front page was “The County Wexford Associa- 
tion Dance,’ in the Hibernian building, “for the 
seventeenth successive year,” “‘old time Irish polka 
in one room, modern dances in the others.” 

Then we seemed to run out of the Irish belt and 
all at once we were at the end of the line. There stood 
a beautiful Unitarian church—the Third Religious 
Society in Dorchester, Fred L. Weis, minister. 

On foot I followed the signs pointing to Brockton, 
Plymouth and the South Shore, down the hill, and 
past the chocolate works of Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
The highway crossed a swift little river called the 
Neponset, not far from tide water. In the middle 
of the stream was an iron rod and it bore an inscription 
to the effect that in the tide of April 16, 1851, high 
water reached to the top of that rod. 

Up the other side I came to Canton Avenue, 
running more to the west. As I topped the grade, I 
caught a beautiful view of the Blue Hills a few miles 
ahead. It was a glorious twenty-five minute walk— 
all of it in Milton I believe, now in a village, now out- 
side, past old houses, new houses, most of them 
beautiful, over trunk lines of highway carrying long 
lines of automobiles on Sunday excursions, and 
finally into the part of Milton that I wanted, “by the 
library.”’ Here stood an old Colonial meeting-house 
behind some dark pines, and I went in. They were 
singing a hymn, and I whispered to the girl in the 
“No,” 
she said, “this is the Congregational church. Mr. 
Pomeroy’s is just beyond.” I went out without 
making any trouble, and there I discovered another 
old Colonial church, larger and even more beautiful, 


-with automobiles all around it. Only the town hall 


separated two meeting-houses on a hill. 

A friendly gentleman allowed me to slip quietly 
into one of the back pews, another friendly gentleman 
closed the pew door and supplied me with a book open 
to the responsive service. The straight lines of a 
large rectangular room were broken by a slight curve 
in the ceiling which started just above the windows. 
It made the room seem low. The choir was in the 
back. as in most of these Colonial churches. The 
Christmas wreaths hung on the wall and bunches of 
pine tied with red ribbon stood in every window. 
The sun came through the clear glass on the left hand 
side where I sat and lighted up the dark pine. Through 
the window one caught a glimpse of rolling lawn, the 
highway and far stretching fields. The lady was 
right. It was quite in the country. 


The church was well filled, probably 200 people 
in all, and the surprising thing was the large number 
of children. Their presence was explained when the 
minister told a story for them. It was a beautiful 
story about his Christmas week in Virginia, about 
getting a package from Milton containing a long gray 
Christmas stocking, and about all the things in the 
stocking. “Better believe too much than not to 
believe at all,” “Better not to suspect a trick in 
everything,” “Better believe the best rather than 
the worst””—all these came out of the Christmas stock- 
ing with the golden trumpet, the yellow candy rab- 
bit, the tiny red mouth organ, the little house of 
raisins, and the mysterious yellow box out of which 
popped “a long, fat, green, snake.”’ 

As the story went on, I soon saw that here was a 
master at story telling with a real literary gift. So 
I was not surprised to find that the minister was the 
author of the beautiful book, “The Enchanted Chil- 
dren,” which Houghton Mifflin brought out last year 
—stories he told to these children at Milton. 

It was moving to see the attention of the children. 
All rose to sing the hymn that followed the story and 
there was not a hint that they were going out until 
the very end of the hymn. Then while the organ 
played for a moment big brothers and sisters quickly 
helped little ones into their coats and all went off to- 
gether across the lawn to a Sunday school lesson in 
the parish house. ; 

The sermon for adults followed. “‘My subject,” 
said the minister, “is ‘Assimilation.’ My text is 
Proverbs 12:27: ‘The slothful man roasteth not 
that which he took in hunting: but the substance of 
a diligent man is precious.’ ” 

“The time was,” said the preacher, “when a man 
did a very unsocial thing if he shot a bird and made 
no use of it to support himself or his friend. Wehave 
here a picture of a man going out to snare a bird or 
shoot a bear and then showing himself too slothful 
to drag it home. He was clever in the chase, but he 
was deficient in making good use of what he captured. 
Precious substance was wasted so far as human life 
is concerned. The book of Proverbs—which is a 
book of wisdom based on practical experience—called 
the man a slothful hunter. He accumulated but he 
did not assimilate. I find this utterance full of wis- 
dom. I find it often pricks me when I am reading a 
book worth reading. Books are like the forest where 
we go for game. In reading even lighter books we 
are in quest of the elusive things of sympathy and 
insight. In these days when there are more books 
than we can read, it is a bad thing for us to read and 
not get something for our minds. 

“T often find myself taking a book and running 
through it, and for the life of me I can not tell what 
is in it. There is not a single new thovght for me. 
Then I know that I am like the slothfvl man ‘who 
roasteth not that which he took in hunting.’ It is 
starving the mind by reading, reading, and never 
being stirred by what is in the work. 

“In these days there is too much slavish imita- 
tion. We all read a book because every one else is 
reading it. A British poet who was visiting the 
British Museum and who was told that there were 
forty miles of shelves of books, said, ‘How lovely to 
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think that there are all these books and that one 
does not have to read them.’ ‘Deep in thy heart is 
the ageless celestial museum.’ 

“Over every book we read we ought to utter the 
ancient prayer: ‘Blessed is the Lord who has caused 
all holy scriptures to be written. Grant that we may 
hear them, mark, read, learn and inwardly digest them.’ 

“Daily we are assailed by masses of information. 
Our fathers were in a different position. Practically 
everything they heard of importance happened in 
their neighborhood. The events that claimed their 
interest were events close by them. It was a com- 
paratively simple matter to discharge their respon- 
sibility toward them. As soon as they heard a thing 
they were in a position to do something about it. 
Through our newspapers we get scandals from all 
over the world. Through our magazines and periodi- 
cals, we get knowledge of important facts. I often 
feel like a mere spectator having knowledge of im- 
portant happenings and doing nothing about it. 

“We have difficulty nourishing our individual 
sense of responsibility while we have this great range 
of interest. I doubt if there is as much straight, 
honest thought about public issues as there was in 
the eighteenth century. We have caught Leviathan 
on our hook and do not know what to do with him. 

“The least we can do is to master some vital fact 
in modern life, subject it to criticism and pay for it 
by a deed. 

“Corporate opinion in the country is at a low 
ebb. It can not really become important unless there 
is contributed by various individuals a specialized 
interest and knowledge. - There must come a new 
assertion of the right of the individual to think for 
himself. 

“The text describes our expeditions into the 
thickets and jungles of experience. I find myself 
thinking that the meaning of life is in a wealth of 
experience instead of in absorbing it. It is a mistake 
to think that that wealth of experience bestows the 
quiet spirit. The spiritual difference between one 
man and another can not be found in contrasting ex- 
periences. People go about with their automobiles 
covered with pennants of all the cities they have 
visited to show what mighty hunters they have been. 
Or they come back from Europe with their baggage 
all covered with labels to show what they have ex- 
perienced. It is not true, is it, that people become 
interesting because they have had interesting ex- 
periences? Other people have had quite common- 
place experiences, both of joy and sorrow, and yet 
have achieved personality. What you preserve of 
experience is determined by the way you react to it. 
The value of experience is not what it brings to a 
man but what it brings out of a man to meet it. 
Most of us know the sense of shame or deadness which 
comes from our blunders and follies. Do not shield 
yourself from the full pressure of that burden. It is 
the hand of God. Don’t harden under it. Let these 
feelings get home. 

“Some of us have been mighty hunters. We 
have the raw material of experience. We must trans- 
form it into character. 

“May that Godlike thing in human nature— 
which is in every soul—that Christ in every man 
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which is more than conqueror because it has the power 
to take the vital nutriment out of every experience, 
strengthen us with might in the inner man and give 
us a happy new year.” 

These are not the minister’s sentences. 
are my paraphrases. 
substance of his thought. I am not a stenographer 
and I can not reproduce the beauty and felicity of his 
expression. 

For my own sake, however, I am glad to recall 
the words, the parts of sentences, and the figures 
that I have set down. They help to recreate the im- 
pression of a vivid and helpful hour. 

In his close buttoned gray robe, like a cassock, 
the minister looked like a friar out of the old world. 
His short, spare figure took on added height and im- 
pressiveness as he went on in his sermon. His voice 
was low, clear, beautifully modulated, his gestures 
were few and simple, made no attempt at elocution, 
but the impression was unmistakable. People listened 
with tense interest. When he read the scriptures 
early in the service, I knew he could do it. His power 
showed there. What creates such power I do not 
know. Perhaps it is personality, or brains, or charac- 
ter, or magnetism, or a beautiful literary style, or 
the holy spirit, or perhaps all these together. 

The people are fortunate who can hear such a 
preacher, in such a beautiful old church in the lovely 
Blue Hill region. 

On the rear wall of the church is inscribed an 
outline of its history: ‘““The First Congregational 
Church in Milton was gathered April 24, 1678. This 
meeting-house was erected in 1787. It was altered 


They 


and turned round and galleries removed in 1835 


and was enlarged and repaired in 1851 and in 1870, 
and again repaired in 1896.” 

On the other side of the entrance is inscribed the 
following: ‘‘Ministers of this church from 1678 to 
1896 have been: Peter Thacher, John Taylor, Nathan- 
iel Robbins, Joseph McKean, Samuel Gile, Benjamin 
Huntoon, Joseph Angier, John Hopkins Morrison, 
Francis Tucker Washburn, Frederick Frothingham, 
Roderick Stebbins.” 

These names mean nothing to me. They will 
mean nothing to most of my readers. But I have the 
impulse to set them down and print them. They are 
just a few of the names of the men and women who 
on this spot have labored for God and man almost 
250 years. 

To see a very old church so vigorous, doing so 
well the things it is set to do, fills one with thanks- 
giving. It is like a tree “‘planted by the river of water, 
that bringeth forth its fruit in his season.”’ 

We believe its leaf shall not wither and whatso- 
ever it doeth shall prosper. 

Mr. Pomeroy is an Oxford man, probably thirty- 
five or forty years of age. His college was Wadham 
and his theological school Mansfield. For twelve 
years he was pastor of Greenfield Congregational 
Church, England. In August, 1923, he came to the 
United States on a preaching and lecture tour which 
resulted in his call to Milton. He has contributed 
an article to the Atlantic Monthly recently 2nd con- 
tributes a children’s story regularly to the Christian 
World of London. 


They convey only feebly the 
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Mrs. Pomeroy was active in the Labor Move- 
ment in England. Brought up in the Church of 
England, she could not be ordained but has preached 
as a laywoman. Her status in England in this re- 
spect was like that of Maud Royden, one of the 
most famous of English preachers. Mrs. Pomeroy 
went to England last summer to preach for Miss 
Royden while the latter was away. 

Some people used to hard and fast church lines 


might think that the ecclesiastical relations of this 
interesting family are in danger of getting confused. 
Such is not the cass, however. Congregationalism, 
Unitarianism, Anglicanism, and maybe other “isms” 
which they have met along the way fall naturally 
into line in their lives and contribute to the service of 
a Master greater than all. 

Can one doubt that such is the increasing pur- 
pose of the age in which we live? 


Our Prayers Together : 


Carol T. Restall 


FAITH 
And Jesus answering saith unto them, Have faith 
in God. 
Mark 11 : 22. 
Sunday 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee! 
John G. Whittier. 


Our Father in heaven, lead Thou us on by the 
light of Thy grace. We do not ask to see the distant 
scene; one step enough for us. Each day brings its 
own duties and responsibilities. Help us to discharge 
them in accordance with the light Thou hast given us, 
and give us strength to bear each burden, that we 
may be prepared for the next step; and all praise we 
will give to Thee. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


Monday 

I deem his faith the best 

Who daily puts it into loving deeds, 
Done for the poor, the sorrowing, and the oppressed; 

For these are more than creeds, 
And though a blinded reason oft may err, 

The heart that loves is faith’s interpreter. 

Edward Payson Powell. 


Infinite and eternal Spirit, God our heavenly 
Father, from whom cometh all wisdom and goodness. 
It is written, “Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

Pour out upon us, we beseech Thee, abundantly 
of Thy precious gifts, that amid the conflicting ele- 
ments without and the contending forces within we 
may do Thy will as it is given us to know it. In 
‘Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


Tuesday 
The whole course of things goes to teach us faith. 
We need only obey. There is a guidance for each of 
us, and by lowly listening we shall hear the right 


word. 
Emerson. 


Eternal God, our heavenly Father, by the sun 
which illumines the earth; by the stars which shine 
by night; by the change of seasons; by the wonderful 
adaptation of means to ends; by the holy ties which 
bind us together into families; by the faith which has 
come down to us out of the ages; by the hope which 
shines brighter than day; by the love which time nor 
space can sever; by the still, small voice Thou dost 
speak to us, and bid us go forward to the things which 
make for righteousness in the soul, which shall survive 
the wreck of time, help us to hear and obey. In the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Wednesday 


In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt— 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that can not fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side. 
Washington Gladden. 


Strengthen, we beseech Thee, our faith in Thee, 
that when the storms of adversity burst: upon us we 
shall be firm, when sorrows gather about us we shall 
not fail, and when temptations roll in upon us like 
the mighty waves of the ocean we shall be strong to 
resist, for “He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty.” Amen. 


Thursday 


I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I have aright; 

Not years, but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 
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I know I may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A place of safety to my feet; 


But pray that when the tempiter’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 
I make not shipwreck of my faith 
In the unfathomed sea of doubt. 
Phoebe Cary. 
Almighty Father, prepare us in Thine own way 
for the duties before us, for whether in the body or 
out of the body we face the unknown; the present 
alone is ours. But Thou hast never failed us, even 
though we proved recreant to the trust reposed in us. 
Help us, therefore, with renewed faith and confidence 
to do the things next to us, and to do them in the 
spirit, leaving the results to Thee, who doeth all 
things well. And Thine be the praise, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Friday 
To thy heart take Faith, 
Soft beacon-light upon a stormy sea; 
A mantle for the pure in heart to pass 
Through a dim world, untouched by living death; 
A cheerful watcher through the spirit’s night, 
Soothing the grief from which she may not flee; 
A herald sf glad news; a seraph bright, 
Pointing to sheltering heavens yet to be. 
Lucy Hooper. 
Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee that the 
Way is open; that whosoever will may come to the 
fountain of life and drink freely. When the sky is 
black above us and the heart is bowed in sorrow, out 
of the deeps we may cry unto Thee, and deep answers 
deep and the heart is comforted. When the skies 
are bright above us and the heart beats high with 
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fondest hopes, we may be cheered on our way to 
every good purpose. When doubts and temptations 
assail us, our faith may be strengthened and the 
power of resistance increased. Hence we pray for 
Thy blessing that we may be guided and strengthened 
for the work of this day, that it may be n consonance 
with Thy will; for Thine is the kingdom, and the © 
power, and the glory forever. Amen. 


Saturday 


The good of life outweighs the evil as the sun- 
shine outmeasures the storm. It is the time for human 
faith and courage and confidence, for at heart this is 
a good world, with good people in it and a good God 
over it, and it is coming out right. 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


Infinite Spirit, Father Almighty, maker of the 
heavens and the earth, we would pour out our hearts 
in love and gratitude for the faith which binds us to 
Thee. An inspiration in the struggle for existence, a 
potent factor in the civilization of the world, a shield 
against the temptations which assail, it purifies and 
ennobles, comforts and sustains us in sorrow, lights 
the dark valley. 


Faith is the rainbow’s form 
Hung on the brow of heaven, 

The glory of the passing storm, 
The pledge of mercy given. 


Increase and strengthen it in all our hearts, that we 
may be true to Thee, to ourselves, and to our fellow 
men. In the spirit of him who personified it in life 
and death. Amen. j 


The prayers for the week are by the late Rev. Henry 
N. Couden, D. D., ‘the Blind Chaplain” of 
the House of Representatives, Washington. 


Anti-Prohibition Fallacies 
George F. Milton 


HERE seems to have been quite a little flame 
and fury recently over the basic theory of 
the prohibition of alcoholic beverage in the 
United States. The outbursts have been 

sporadically continued all over the country. It goes 
without saying that, regardless of the bad taste or 
poor judgment of efforts to palliate violation of the 
law and to convert the public mind to approval there- 
of, those who are indulging in such endeavors possess 
the thorough and inherent right not only to hold such 
opinions, but also to give public expression to them, 
and to undertake the onerous task of converting the 
general public to them. 

However, the eloquent speakers who seem so 
keenly concerned over the ethics of ihe prohibition 
law exhibit a badly muddled logic when they persist 
in construing every violation of the prohibition law as 
the fault of the law instead of as a fault of those who 
violate it. We are told again and again that “the 
country was not ready for prohibition,” that it ‘was 
forced upon Arerica’”’ against the voters’ wills: and 
that “‘it is violative of the rights and personal liberties 
of the citizenry.” 

The country was no more ready for prohibition, 


we presume, than were the tribes of Israel ready for 
the Ten Commandments when Moses brought them 
down from Sina. Do we on that account call the 
Decalogue “sumptuary?’”’ Who was not ready for 
prohibition? The distiller? Certainly not. He 
could never have been expected to be “ready for 
prohibition.’”’ The brewer? Is it likely that he would 
have been willing to give up his fat profits? Some 
of them seem quite willing to run the gauntlet of the 
law and peddle beer to-day more furtively but as 
steadfastly as ever. The soak? Perhaps he was not 
“ready for prohibition.” But surely he needed it. 
That the mass of the people of America were “ready 
for prohibition” and desirous of it is shown by the 
fashion in which the eighteenth amendment was 
made an integral portion of the basic law of the nation. 

This talk that it was forced upon us against the 
will of the people is pure flub-dub. The eighteenth 
amendment became a part of the American Constitu- 
tion through those orderly processes set o-t within 
that instrument for its own amendment. The process 
requires that the amendment first be passed by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress; next, that it be ratified by 
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three-fourths of the states of the nation. This rati- 
fication can be had either by formal act of the legislature 
of the state, or by similar act of a duly authorized 
constitutional convention of the state. For many 
decades the first of these methods has been the only 
one in use by the states in the process of constitutional 
amendment. . 

Just think what it means to secure the adoption 
of an amendment to the Federal Constitution! Thirty- 
six out of our forty-eight states must act in harmony 
to the same end. There are two houses to the legis- 
lature of every state; this gives a total of ninety-six 
legislative bodies which must be consulted. If thir- 
teen, each in a separate state, refuse ratification, it 
can prevent the adoption of an amendment. Eighty- 
three can pass the ratification resolution and the 
thirteen remaining can effectually and eternally 
block the project! 

What a tremendous task to secure the ratification 
of an amendment to the Federal Constitution! Al- 
most universal through the nation must be the willing- 
ness and desire of the people, as reflected through 
their representatives in their state assemblies, in favor 
of the measure, for it to become part of the basic 
federal law! How can any one with common sense 
say that any amendment to the Constitution “was 
put over” against the people’s will? This is the most 
ridiculous and absurd of all of the threnody of thin 
thought which the wets are pouring forth. 

The prohibition amendment was passed by the 
requisite majority in Congress. It was ratified by 
the requisite number of states. There were not even 
thirteen out of the ninety-six houses of the legislatures 
of the forty-eight states to say it nay. In fact only 
three out of the ninety-six failed to ratify. 

If it is true that the mode of ratification of the 
prohibition amendment was one contrary to the 
rights of the people, then every amendment which 
has been adopted to our Constitution subsequent to 
the bill of rights has been similarly “‘put over’’ on 
the people. 

Another of the superficial objections against the 
prohibition law, adduced by the professional wets, is 
that it is violative of the rights of “personal lib- 
erty.” Here again is a bit of muddled logic. There 
is no right of an individual in society which does not 
carry with it a corresponding obligation and re- 
sponsibility. Society is a grouping together of in- 
dividuals for their self-protection, profit and search 
for happiness. The function of society is to guarantee 
people the right of self-development and self-govern- 


ment. When an organized society determines that 
it is to the interest of the group that certain practises 
of an individual be suspended, it is one of the rights 
of the group to do so, and one of the duties of the 
individual cheerfully and courageously to co-operate 
toward that end. 

Some exquisitely scrupulous men are against 
prohibition because it violates “personal liberty.” 
Liberty is too fine a word to mean merely the right 
to get drunk. Liberty is a matter of inner spirit. 
A real liberty of thought and a true freedom of eco- 
nomic, political and social life necessitate and justify 
the circumscription of personal license and industrial 
anti-social desires. The prohibition law is the exer- 
cise by the nation of its inherent right of eminent 
domain for the public welfare over certain private 
habits. It may be obnoxious and depriving to some, 
but it is quite as just and quite as necessary as the 
taking of a piece of real estate through court process 
for public use. 

If the people of America really had something 
“put over’ on them in the prohibition amendment, 
it is within their power to change the state of affairs, 
through a repeal of the amendment. Congress still 
exists, and if the people are so overwhelmingly against 
prohibition, surely Congress can logically be expected 
to pass an amendment repealing the present one. 
The ninety-six houses of the forty-eight legislatures 
also are still in being, and they can accede to the 
popular demand: But unless and until they do so, 
the bootlegger must be rigorously suppressed, the 
moonshiner made to feel the cost of his contempt for 
the law, and private citizens who by buying from 
the bootlegger are responsible for his violation of 
the law must be made to understand that in essence 
and in spirit they are quite as guilty as he; nay, more, 
for the bootlegger only conducts his business be- 
cause he makes money out of it; and it is the drinker’s 
appetite and willingness to violate the Constitution 
and the law to satisfy it which creates the bootlegger. 

William E. Gladstone once said a very true 
thing—that the rights of the minority were precious, 
but those of the majority even as much so, and that 
the intolerance of the minority was quite as obnoxious 
as that of the majority. This seems to be the case 
in the matter of prohibition, for the fetishites dancing 
before the little brown jug and calling it the god of 
personal liberty are quite as intolerant of the rights of 
the majority, the law of the land and the Constitu- 
tion of the Union as they are of common sense, good 
manners and honest morals. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


A TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

Of the many silly tempests in the theological teapot, few are 
more ridiculous than the discussion in re Rabbi Wise’s statement 
as to what should be the attitude of Jews toward Jesus. 

In 1901 Funk and Wagnalls published the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia (which should be in every minister’s library). It was 
written by Jews for Jews. It contains a twenty-six-column 
article on Jesus of Nazareth, divided into: In History, Sources of 
Life, Influence of John the Baptist, His Belief in Demonology, 
Jewish Characteristics, Attitude toward the Law, Tone of Au- 
thority, No New Organization Contemplated, Jesus in Jerusalem, 


In the Temple, The Test of the Tribute, The Last Supper, The 
Crucifixion; In Theology: Legends Concerning His Birth, Healer 
and Wonder-Worker, Helper of the Poor and Forsaken, Man of 
the People—Not a Reformer, The Kingdom of God, His Death, 
The Resurrection; In Jewish Legend: Birth of Jesus, Sojourn in 
Egypt, Jesus the Magician, Disciples of Jesus, Doctrines of 
Jesus, Trial and Death of Jesus, The Resurrection, Karaites 
and Samaritans, Anti-Christ Legends. The unbiased mode of 
handling the material could not be more marked had the editor 
been a Harvard professor. : 

The Jewish Encyclopedia also contains articles on the Lord’s 
Prayer and many other matters of interest to Christians; and 
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there are references to Jesus and to citations from New Testa- 
ment in every volume. I use these books freely in my Bible 
class. They set forth the mental viewpoint of the Liberal Jews, 
in many of whese temples I have lectured. The rabbis who 
objected to what Rabbi Wise said are merely bigoted funda- 
mentalists. Their trouble is a state of mind, not a peculiarity of 
Jewish theology. 
Wenonah Stevens Abboit. 
Mattawamkeag, Maine. 


* * 


APPLICABLE TO OUR DAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The. enclosed quotation, from one of our denominational 
publications of nearly a century ago, is so applicable to a similar 
condition that exists in our day, that I am sending it along. 

C. B. Etsler. 

Claremont, N. H. 


The Quotation 


Every person who is opposed to ‘‘the orthodox”’ calls himself 
a liberal Christian. No matter what may be the ground of his 
oppesition, though it be his dislike of all religious restraints, if he 
be only oppcsed to orthodoxy, that is enough, many seem to 
think, to entitle him to the name of liberal. ; 

The cause of truth and righteousness is retarded more by 
false pretenders to liberality than by all the misguided bigots in 
Christendom. 

Notwithstanding the frequent misapplication of the name, 
there is such a thing as liberal Christianity and it is the only 
true Christianity. 

The religion of Jesus is essentially liberal. It would have 
every human mind, as much as possible, independent of every 
other human mind. 

But it by no means proposes to free any from the restraints 
which truth and the laws of righteousness must forever impose 
upon rational and moral beings. 

Far otherwise. It would have these restraints more deeply 
felt than they ever yet have been by men in general. 

This purpose it seeks to accomplish by showing the in- 
dividual the personal responsibility every one is under to con- 
form himself to the will of God, so far as it is made known to 
him. Every one who has been made acquainted with Christ is 
bound to follow him and him only. 

Christ reveals his doctrine to every mind that seeks, under 
his instruction, to become wise unto salvation. They are liberal 
Christians whose reading and reflection has brought them to 
conform themselves to the precepts and example of Jesus of 
Nazareth.—From the Universalist Watchman, published at 
Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 19, 1833. 


* * 


MEETING MATERIALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Jan. 9 you mention a young woman who 
went to college and became a materialist. She says, “Psy- 
chology with devilish ingenuity has a naturalistic explanation 
for my every postulate’”’ as to religion. She finds herself left 
“coldly impersonal, cynical and pronouncing judgment” when 
at the church service, and has her ‘“‘intelligence insulted,” feels 
that she was “tricked and duped” to have been taught religion 
as a child. Your editorial suggests that the clergy should study 
to meet such cases by preaching so as to deliver such minds from 
the bondage they are in. 

Materialism needs only full acceptance and continued think- 
ing to prove its own answer. The materialist says that life and 
all its manifestations are a product of material force. Accepting 
this statement as true, for the moment, what phenomena must 
we attribute to that force, a power as unintelligent as the pres- 
sure of a ton of coal on the bottom of a truck? 

We must ascribe to this unintelligence the wisdom of Solomon 
and Shakespeare, the artistic perceptions of Wordsworth, the 
literary ability of the writer of the thirteenth chapter of First 


Corinthians, the inventive ability of Edison, the infinite fore- 
sight of that mind which forms the lenses in an unborn infant’s 
head, adjusts them to be used as a telescope, equips them with 
nerves and cords for adjustment to distances and makes the 
edges of each lense of a different material, to prevent iridescence, 
and then, for a lifetime, adjusts them automatically to the dis- 
tances to be covered, without bothering the child as to the mat- 
ter. We must ascribe to this mechanical force the wisdom by 
which, when a hundred thousand flesh cells are torn from a 
human body and not an extra one on hand, a new supply is at 
once manufactured and put in place after complicated mechanical 
and chemical operations; the intelligence which provides for a 
shattered human bone a dissolving liquid which cuts off the rough 
parts just far enough and no more. 

A few college instructors, speaking in the name of science, 
which they do not represent and have not equipped themselves 
to understand, teach a theory which requires that we credit to 
mechanical action all motherly goodness, all moral impulse all 
spiritual faith. They demand, if they are logical, that prayer, 
praise and suffering for the sake of Christ be credited to their 
wonderful “material force.’’ To this materialist deity they are 
forced, if they think, to credit the Sermon -on the Mount, the 
consciousness of divine love, religious faith and the expectation 
of immortal life. So wise, so beneficent, a “material force,” 
having as a common expression the lovelight in the eyes of good 
women and the tender affection that shows in the faces of saintly 
men, is identical with what religious people call God the Father. 
The conceit which causes an alleged “scientist”? to teach materi- 
alism, the conceit which causes this particular young woman to 
think herself entitled to deny the validity of her own spiritual 
experiences, is incidental to selfishness and its never failing result, 
stupidity. 

. Owen R. Washburn. 

Marlboro, N. H. 


* * 


THE ESSENTIAL THING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your answer to J. D. Paul, while saying very much to the 
point, let slip the very essential thing that weuld have set brother 
Paul on the road to the answer to his question on the subject 
of evil, or sin and disease, and the final victory of God with His 
family. 

Why are we not ready to say that if we had made the world 
we would have “‘made it free from disease and sin?”’ Are we not 
just as ready now as we can possibly be to say that a moral world 
can not be made that ignores the nature of morality and the 
making of character? And do not those very things hinge on 
experience which is the key to all knowledge? 

That one may achieve a character and have it mean any- 
thing to him, he must have to make the ascent from weakness to 
strength, from ignorance to wisdom, from chaos to order and the 
rest of the way to mental and moral sarity of his own ini iative. 
Is that not an undeniable fact that inheres in the very nature of 
human character? To remove those conditions would reduce 
an intelligence from what we mean by personality to the rank’ 
of a mere thing. There could be no character or morality of any 
sort with that fact taken out of the scheme of things. 

Consequently the individual must be both ignorant and 
free at the outset of his career to give any meaning to achieve- 
ment or character. He must be at the foot of the human ladder 
when he begins his journey, else his flight through time will be 
meaningless. Being ignorant and weak, inexperienced as it 
were, he must learn by experience what is in harmony with his 
highest achievement and he must learn it at the cost of much 
pain. What I happen to remember about the subject of integral 
calculus can do no one else any good. That must be mastered 
by the one who wants to use it. Consequently he must take 
time and spend weary months going through algebra and geom- 
etry, trigonometry and co-ordinate geometry, before he can even 
begin differential calculus, which opens the door to integral 
calculus. Do you know any other way to achieve anything in 
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morality and spiritual success? That is the condition. Other- 
wise there could be no morality or even personality. Anything 
that we do not work into our spiritual nature is never put there. 

With the condition set in the nature of the case (as we are at 
present constituted it is the nature of the case), one must be 
given full rein and set free to go up or go down, to find out by 
experience what is divine and what is undivine, what is in keep- 
ing with the unfolding life of the soul and what is destructive to 
its peace and happiness. The things that hurt are sinful, and 
while they are not fated to be, the condition we have to have 
for mcrality makes them possible. Sin then is an incident of a 
poor choice, a wrong choice, an unwillingness to go the right way 
after that way has been learned. Sin comes about in our wanting 
to have our own way when we should want the ‘“‘Way”’ that lead- 
eth unto life. Our likerty to choose the right way is wrapped up 
in the same package with liberty to choose any way at all. So 
God could not make a moral world, make provision for achieve- 
ment, without giving men the reins to drive where they will. 

Disease is after very much the same fashion a matter of bad 
living, foolish living, sinful living, selfish and lazy living. How 
could we know we were living at the top if it made no difference 
when we lived at the bottom of our possibility? Living at the 
bottom gets usin dutch. It ought to. That again is the condition 
of knowing when we are living up to the standard set by supreme 
excellence. : 

Chas. E. Petty. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


A vigorous religious press is needed: 

First: To furnish an accurate record of religious and church 
news. It is true that the secular press is giving more space to 
religious matters than in fcrmer years, but the average reporter 
is not qualified either by training or by comprehension to give 
careful and adequate news of the church. The desire to make 
a headline or to create some special interest is so strong that 
accuracy is subordinated to color. Moreover, few secular papers 
will give as full a record of church news as those interested in 
church work should have. 

Second: A religious press is needed to furnish an interpretation 
of the life in the world about us from the Christian standpoint. 
This dces not imply that the secular press does not frequently 
give a proper interpretation of life. But it dces imply that men 
who themselves are not Christians and who do not look at mat- 
ters from the Christian standpcint can not interpret the events 
of every-day life as they should ke interpreted. No more im- 
portant service is rendered by the religious press than the review 
of current happenings in the world and the discussion of the at- 
titude of the church with reference to them. 

Third: The church press furnishes a necessary medium for 
presenting and advocating policies and programs of the churches 
as indicated by assemblies, conferences, conventions and church 
boards. The secular press could not, even if it would, properly 
occupy this field. The general public is not sufficiently interested 
in the policies and programs of the denominations to justify 
the secular papers in furnishing space for such matters. Further- 
more, the religious press furnishes the space and the medium 
for the exchange of opinions among church leaders on all the 
varying phases of the Churistian life. 

Fourth: The religious press is needed for the publication of 
articles of a devotional nature. Many people get the best of 
their devotional reading from the pages of the church press. 
Especially in the rural sections of the country is the religious 
paper a great help in presenting to the young stories with a dis- 
tinct moral tendency and impulse. 

For these and other reasons, the church press is a necessity. 
But it is a lamentable fact that it is exceedingly difficult to pay 
the necessary running expenses of a well edited and well printed 
church paper. Few indeed of the church papers of the present 
day are meeting their expenses by receipts from advertising and 
subscribers. The writer was the editor of a denominational 
church paper for twenty-five years, and it was only with the 


greatest difficulty that he was able to pay the current expenses 
out of the current receipts, and it was done only by the restriction 
of the usefulness of the paper because of inability to pay for a 
sufficient staff of workers and contributed articles. 

The weekly church paper is as great a necessity for the 
maintenance and development of the work of the church as are 
the publications of the Sunday School Boards, the Church Ex- 
tension Boards, the Mission Boards, the Social Service and 
Temperance Boards and other special literature necessary for the 
carrying on of the work of the great agencies of the Church. The 
Conferences, Assemblies and Boards recognize the necessity for 
large appropriations for the preparatidén and distribution of 
various kinds of literature in the homes of the members of the 
church. Each denomination should have a Board of Christian 
Literature which should consider the needs of the church for 
high-class weekly, monthly and quarterly publicaticns, and 
such boards should be givven the authority to subsidize all pub- 
lications which such boards may deem necessary for the work of 
the churches. 

Certainly, this question is worthy of the most careful study 
by our church leadership, and the Federal Council of Churches 
might perform a very useful service if its Research Department 
should under the direction of the Administrative Committee 
make a thorough survey of the church press of the nation and 
present the facts as they exist to-day.—F rom an address by Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., at the annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Hot Water and Sand 


I was in a place where those do Congregate who gather 
for Winter Sports, and some also assemble for Things Intellectual. 
And below my Windows was a Vast Level Plain where in Sum- 
mer are Tennis Courts and in Winter is a Large Open Ice Rink. 
And all around it was a Wide Avenue where folk were wont to 
Walk. And while I was there came Snow, and then the Weather 
Grew Cold. And men were out with Great Rollers drawn by 
Horses, rolling down the Snow to make it Hard upon the Rink. 

And when they had rolled it, then did they flood the place 
with Electrick Light, and there were men working All Night 
Pouring on Water from Long Lines of Hose. And the Water 
was Hot, so that it might spread before it froze. 

And I awoke in the morning, and they were still at work, 
or other men wrought who had taken their places. And they 
spread one Layer of Hot Water after another all over the Sur- 
face of the Rink till it grew more and more Smooth and Firm and 
Slippery. 

But while I watched them, behold I saw other men who 
came along the Avenue with carts of Sand. And they sprinkled 
Sand on the ice outside the Rink. 

And I said, This Establishment doth make Two Kinds of 
Provision at once, one for these who Slide and want to Slide, and 
the other for those who do not Slide if they can help it. For 
upon the Rink do they rejoice to have it Slippery and yet More 
Slippery, and as oft as the Skates cut the Surface then do they 
put on Hot Water again that it may continually be Slippery. 
But at the very same time do they remember that not every 
man wanteth his Feet to slide, and no one wanteth to Slide every- 
where and all the time. 

- There is a time for all things, even as my Predecessor and 
Collaborator Solomon once remarked. There is a time to slide, 
and a time to refrain from Sliding. There is a place for Water 
that shall freeze to Slippery Ice, and a time and Place for Sand. 

So I put on my Overcoat, and walked out among those that 
were without. And I heard the Happy Shouts of the Skaters, 
and I was glad of their joy upon the slippery ice; but as for my- 
self, I was thankful to the man with the Sandcart. For this 
world needeth not only places where there may be swift motion 
over Slippery Surfaces, but needeth places also where they who 
walk may be secure in the footing. For it were not well that one 
good Custom should corrupt the world. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


OUR COMMON FAITH 

Twenty-eight years ago the two Universalist organs, the 
Universalist and the Christian Leader, were merged under the 
name Universalist Leader. The paper has had an honorable 
career and is valued far outside of the body of brother-minded 
Christians whom it specifically represents. But the name has 
its limitations, and now the editor announces that the paper 
will “take back its birthright,’’ and resume the title Christian 
Leader. The editor says: ; 


The word Universalist is a great word properly 
understood—one of the greatest in the language—but it 
is not as great as the name Christian. 

Universalists are Christians. Their message of 
God’s love for all His children is the essence of the gospel 
of Christ. They know themselves to be evangelical. 
They want the paper to say so every time it is pub- 
lished. 

Especially to-day when some so-called liberals 
are calling on us to give up the name Christian, we prefer 
to join an aggressive movement the other way. 

Our ideal is the universal brotherhood of the race, 
but we shall lose one of our mightiest incentives to work 
for it if we weaken or diminish our Christian faith. 

The policy of the paper will not be changed. It will 
continue to be the organ of the Universalist Church. 
It will give Universalist news; teach Universalist doc- 
trines, hold up Universalist ideals. 


This is excellent doctrine. It is what we have always 
preached to those who desired to alter the name of this paper 
to the Methodist Advocate in the hope of deepening denomina- 
tional interest in it. Methodist as we are, a dyed-in-the-wool 
official organ, we nevertheless believe it is desirable to fly the 
ensign of our common faith above any mere “house flag.’’— 
Christian Advocate. 
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CREEDS AND MODERN THOUGHT 


Our London correspondent reports interestingly a pene- 
trating, witty and occasionally whimsical editorial in the July 
Hibbert Journal, by Dr. L. P. Jacks, who examines the sig- 
nificance and implications of the phrase, “‘a creed in harmony 
with modern thought,’ whch lately has been much in evidence 
as indicating the aim, or one of the aims, of liberal theology 
in general, and more especially of the modernist party in the 
Church of England. Dr. Jacks suggests that this phrase is 
somewhat of a contradiction in terms, the characteristic of 
modern thought being precisely the aversion to all creeds what- 
soever. He points out that “a creed in harmony with modern 
+thought”’ would be a creed that satisfied very diverse thinkers 
and investigators, and would be at one with all the sciences. 

His experience as editor of the Hibbert Journal for twenty- 
five years inclines Dr. Jacks to think that the main difficulties 
of the harmonizers will not arise from the findings of the physical 
or the biological sciences, but from the researches of a widely 
scattered group of thinkers who are applying their scientific 
faculties to the critical investigation of the New Testament. 
Thus the Apostles’ Creed might be harmonized with the findings 
of Professor Harnack, but not with those of M. Loisy, whose 
conclusions tend to dissolve the historicity not only of the per- 
sons and events dealt with in the Acts, but also of Jesus himself. 

“The fortunes of Christianity are in a very precarious con- 
dition,” says Dr. Jacks, “‘so long as they are meant to depend 
on the victory of one school of critics over another.” He sees no 
reason for not admitting the work of Loisy and his school to the 
circle of what is known as “modern thought.’’ He would include 
the work of such thinkers as Darwin, Kelvin, Einstein, Sir 
James Frazer, Gilbert Murray and many others more or less 
eminent, who have a right to be heard when the problem of har- 
monizing the creeds with modern thought is under consideration. 


He adds: “‘A creed constructed like that of the fundamen- 
talists in America for the avowed purpose of hurling defiance 
in the teeth of modern thought has, at all events, a definite func- 
tion, but a creed which harmonizes only with selected strains of 
modern thought, and remains at odds with the rest, is neither a 
sword nor a plowshare, neither hot nor cold. There is a way of 
promoting harmony which is in itself a discord, just as there is a 
way of promoting peace which leads to war; and this seems to be 
an example of it. Might not harmony be more speedily attained 
if the question of a creed were dropped altogether, and religicn 
and science left to form unions ad hoc without the restrictions of 
a treaty obligation? And may it not be that we are misconstruing 
the nature of religion when we represent it as contingent on 
harmony with modern thought?’’—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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THE FAR EASTERN BUDDHIST CONGRESS 


Lately in Tokyo five hundred Buddhist delegates from 
Japan, Korea, China, Mongolia, Siam and India assembled for 
the first Far Eastern Buddhist Congress. The Buddhists de- 
veloped considerable missionary enthusiasm there, talking of a 
world-wide campaign for the spread of Buddhism “so that man- 
kind may be benefited by the grace of Buddha.’ The Congress 
also passed resolutions urging Buddhists everywhere to celebrate 
Buddha’s birthday. Twenty-eight years ago the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association in the Tokyo Imperial University began 
the custom. Buddha’s followers in Europe have been adopting 
it. (They are not very numerous there, to be sure. But three 
thousand persons belong to the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain, of which the Earl of Mixburgh is president.) May 
not this increasing interest in Buddhism be proof of healthy, 
spiritual growth? We Christians who believe in peace should 
remember that Buddhism at its noblest develops the spirit of 
peace. As one of the great religions, it can help materially in 
producing the atmosphere of good will that we need in the world. 
The time will come, we believe, when Christian peace unions 
and other Christian institutions will send fraternal delegates to 
conferences like the one at Tokyo, to talk of the good things for 
which we can all work together. If we expect to usher peace 
into this world through religious co-operation, it is our duty to 
begin to get into touch with all religious bodies of all countries 
to that end.—Christian Work. 


* * 


THE CHURCHES IN THE CAPITAL 


Washington is becoming the religious, as well as the political, 
capital of America. 

When the Board of Temperance came to Washington in 
1916, the Roman Catholics were magnificently represented. 
No other church was. To-day the Catholics are even better 
placed in Washington, having added their magnificent organiza- 
tion, the Catholic Welfare Council, with headquarters on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue. 

The Methodists have their representative church in 
Metropolitan. The Southern Methodists have Mt. Vernon 
Place. The Catholics are erecting a great national shrine and 
the Episcopalians have well under way a magnificent cathedral. 
The Disciples of Christ have voted to establish a national church 
here. It is estimated the cost will be in excess of one million 
dollars. The First Congregational Church, of which the Presi- 
dent is a member, is raising a fund of $1,250,000 for a church 
authorized by the National Council. The Universalists will 
erect a national church by direction of their national organiza- 
tion. A Presbyterian project for the erection of a new church 
which will be a national center is still in the formative stage. 
The Unitarians have a church which in a sense is national and 
the Baptists have a new half million dollar national memorial 
edifice. Just oppcsite these structures is the new statue of 
Bishop Asbury. The Seventh Day Adventists make their 
headquarters Just over the District line in Maryland. 
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Not less important than these projects is the development of 
American Universiiy as an undergraduate college. It is said 
that the Episcopalians will probably establish national head- 
quarters here when the cathedral is completed. All of this is 
well. America’s religious life should be strongly represented 
at the Capital. Interference of any of these denominations with 
state affairs in efforts to secure national recognition or benefits 
for any denomination would be reprehnesible. But efforts by all 
of these denominations to assist in keeping the nation in the safe 
waters of religious liberty and good morals is to ke commended. 
—The Voice (Methodist Board of Temperance). 

* 


* 


HAZARDS OF EDITORS IN NEW YORK 


Our readers are doubtless aware that certain hazards at- 
tend the publication of a liberal religious journal. There are 
extra hazards in living in New York and there have been, for 
the past two years, special extra hazards in having a publication 
office on West Forty-seventh Street, which is the Churchman’s 
humble habitat. There is but slight exaggeration in the follow- 
ing, which appeared last week in Mr. H. I. Phillips’ column, 
The Sun Dial, of the New York Sun, under the title: “The Diary 
of a Stranger in New York:” 


10.20—Thought I’d sit on the steps of a brownstone 
house in Forty-seventh Street and recover from shock. 
Had sat there about five minutes when a whistle blew 
and a steam shovel scooped me up with the four lower 
steps and dropped me into a dumpcart. Was trying to 
climb out of cart when a man, his wife and three chil- 
dren were dumped on top of me. Man was very indig- 
nant. Said he and family were at dinner table when 
house wrecking crew began tearing down house. I 
climbed out, but when man and his wife and children 
tried to get out the foreman of wrecking crew pushed 
them back. He insisted that under his contract every- 
thing he took out of the house belonged to him. 


We trust that our adventurous friends from out of town 
may not discontinue their welcome visits to the Churchman office 
as the result of this frank revelation of the dangers involved. 
We can reassure them somewhat by saying that so far, by exer- 
cising extreme caution, we have at least escaped being gathered 
up and dumped by a steam shovel. And the wreckers have not 
yet broken through the walls of the editorial office. Still—our 


enemies may hope!—The Churchman. 
* * 


IMPROVE THE GOODS 


When Dr. William E. Gilroy remarked in a Yale address 
on the church press that “‘the outlook for religious journalism is 
exceedingly dark unless the church can be roused to see the 
need of grappling with the problem,” he was perhaps somewhat 
overstating the situation, bad as it is in many churches. The 
fact is, church papers get proportionately as much sustenance 
as the other branches of the church’s work. They are all spend- 


~ Ing much good money taken from the people. There are perhaps 


six good religious journals in the country. We are in no doubt 
that most of the others, as they are now edited and printed, 
could be dispensed with entirely with precious little sense of loss 
to their communions. They are not worth buying or reading. 
The proper thing to do is not to kill them, but to make them re- 
spectable in workmanship. 

The cry of the churches ought to be for real editors and the 
technique of the profession. In the eight years in which we 
have done our best on the Register, we have never complained 
or begged. Weare too proud for that. We have never descended 
to a wide place called Alibi, where many editors and other human 
beings spend much of their time. We have tried to honor our 
craft and earn our readers’ support by service performed with 
skill and devotion. We look in part upon a church paper as we 
look upon any other kind of merchandise. It is a commodity, is 
it not?. 

If a clothier can not sell his suits, a bookseller his volumes, 


a baker his bread, does he blame the unwilling people? He dces 
not. Hesays there is something wrong in each case with the goods. 
What does he do? He improves the goods. That is the lesson 
for religious press editors. There is a problem to “grapple with,” 
but it is not the church’s indifference to the paper. The problem 
is to produce a paper which deserves support. 

It is impossible for a really good church paper to fail. If 
it keeps the canons of journalism, and serves the church, it will 
prosper. Of course, it will not be financially self-dependent; all 
publishers know it can not be. But it will take only a fraction 
of the support, considering its usefulness and power, that gces 
to religious education, missions, and all thé other works of the 
church. Moreover, they as a rule are not expected to compen- 
sate in money. But a paper like the Register calls upon the 
church for not more than one-fourth of its yearly budget. It 
makes the three-fourths itse’f by its circulation and advertising 
income. And it renders an incalculable service just the same, as 
the other church agencies do!—Christian Register, 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Our denominational paper which we have known so long 
as the Universalist Leader has changed its name and will hence- 
forth be known as the Christian Leader. This is the old name by 
which the publication in the East was known for years and it 
will sound familiar to many of the older Universalists. 

We rather like the spirit which promoted this change in 
name. Our vision to-day must not in any way be clouded by 
denominational nomenclature. There is in the air something 
new and vital stirring which may bring about unities of which 
our forefathers only dreamed. Without being in the least dis- 
loyal to the memories of the past we reach out and look forward 
to the future, desiring to approach it with open minds and 
desiring for it the broadest possible principles for united action. 
Possibly the new name of the Leader is a step in this direction. 

The Leader, whether “Universalist” or “Christian,” has be- 
come a great religious publication. It is with pride that we point 
it out to our friends among the many other religious papers of 
the land. It ought to be going into the home of every Univer- 
salist in America and the homes of countless others who need 
its inspiration, its wisdom, and its radiant good cheer. We com- 
mended it under the old name, we commend it also under the 
new. Let’s all do our part in giving it a wider distribution.— 


Empire State Universalist. 
* * 


POTTERTON AS EDITOR 

I am not gifted in singing my own praise, nor given to self- 
advertising. There are some ministers who can do a good job 
in an inflation of the ego. But for once, I purpose to let other 
people do their bit of boosting—regarding The Little Minister. 
Dr. Walker, the able State Superintendent of Churches says, 
“Your Little Minister is the best parish paper that comes to my 
desk.” Fay C. Parsons, who smiles, votes the Democratic ticket 
and publishes the Cortland Democrat, writes, “Am certainly en- 
joying The Little Minister, especially your remarks on Syracuse 
traffic regulations and on Dr. Walker. I must commend you 
for the splendid little sheet which you produce.” Thank you, 
Brother Parsons, and may your tip-top, radiant manliness be 
known for many years. 

A brother minister writes: ‘Your parish paper contains 
‘good stuff;’ may I crib some of it for like use later, giving you 
due credit?” Go ahead, Brother, man is generous and the Lord 
is merciful; and your integrity is sure. 

One of our readers, sent a recent issue to a Maine editor and 
received the following epistle: “Thanks for The Little Minis- 
ter. Can use item regarding Don Seitz. Your minister must be 
a good actor—he writes well.’”’ Thanks, brother editor, but I 
am not a good actor, else there might be fewer empty pews in 
my church and some glorious good mortals I know would attend 
church more than once a year. But we are grateful for the kind 
words from people who are so generous in their appreciation.— 
Potterton’s Litile Minister. 
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Understanding Our World 


As The New York Times Man Sees It 


Paris, Dec. 31.—Certainly 1925 gces out leaving Europe 
and the world generally in better shape than when it came in. 

It was a year of important political developments and 
nearly all those developments were good. Chief among the 
events of the year rank first the Locarno treaties, second the 
growth in power and prestige of the League of Nations and 
third the progress toward a settlement of Europe’s debts to 
the United States. But over and above these a great change 
has come about in Europe’s political atmosphere, with a re- 
sumption of the status of political equality among the Con- 
tinental nations, which is to say that Europe is no longer divided 
into conquerors and conquered. 

Germany in the new year takes her place at the conference 
tables with the other larger European nations after an absence of 
more than ten years. 

Naturally enough, since time heals all wounds, this reversion 
to normal conditions was due to come, but the fact stands that 
it happened in 1925. 

Much has been written about Locarno in the short time 
which has elapsed since that conference. True enough, the 
treaties there drafted are of vast importance. The agreement 
by Britain to keep the peace between France and Germany is 
of vast import, but more important than the words written 
there was the spirit actuating Locarno. That spirit was a de- 
sire for international liquidation of the World War, and not 
before Locarno had there been that spirit clearly defined. 

It is no exaggeration to say and repeat that Europe made 
peace at Locarno. There are nationalists in both France and 
Germany who dislike the spirit and works of Locarno, but there 
is every indication that what was done there was approved by a 
very solid majority of both countries, and it is that fact which 
makes Locarno the big thing. 

This waning of nationalism in France and Germany, as well 
as in other Continental countries, reacts in favor of the League 
of Nations, whose success must always be based on the willing- 
ness of the nations to sacrifice certain national prerogatives for 
the sake of international co-operation. It is just that develop- 
ment in Germany which is bringing the Reich into the League, 
for although scheming politicians might decide that the League 
was a good buy for Germany, no German Government without 
an enormous majority in the Reichstag, which the Luther Govern- 
ment did not have, could have brought acceptance of Geneva 
without large popular approval. 

There can be no honest doubt that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Aristide Briand are sincere in basing their foreign policy 
largely on the League of Nations, and where the big nations lead 
the little ones will follow. The League’s success in the Greco- 
Bulgar scrap greatly helped it throughout the world, and that 
performance illustrated clearly the great value of the League 
as a body to which the nations may turn without sacrifice of 
their amour propre. 

Cynics will say that the League is a nice pillow on which 
erring statesmen may fall, but while this or that incident may 
momentarily aid the League or hurt it, what really is making the 
League grow in power is that its members are taking it more 
seriously than ever kefore. 

Observers on this side of the Atlantic think they see a soft- 
ening of American nationalism in the softening of American 
attitude toward the League. Fourshort years after one Secretary 
of State refused to recognize the existence of the League, Europe 
sees the continuation of the same Administration anxiously 
considering taking official part in the League’s disarmament 
work. In that Europe sees a chance which it welcomes, for 
while the Continent has become very weary of American advice 
it still welcomes the prospect of real aid by the nation in the 
best position to give help. 

It was due to the desire to be on good terms with America 


rather than any pricking conscience which has led the European 
debtors to make more serious efforts in 1925 to settle their 
obligations to the United States. Belgium and Italy negotiated 
settlements during the year, and while Joseph Caillaux’s mission 
did not succeed no one can doubt that France is nearer a settle-: 
ment with America than a year ago. 

While the general atmosphere of the Continent has im- 
proved there remain small dark spots. But even these seem not 
so dark. The French war in Morocco looks like reaching a 
successful conclusion in the months to come. Senator Henri de 
Jouvenel seems to be making real progress in bringing peace 
in Syria. The chances of war do not seem great over Mcsul, for 
despite their new arrangement with the Russians the Turks 
appear to recognize that theirs would be a losing fight with 
Britain, who has too many arms against them. 

Nationally many nations continue to have their troubles. 
France goes into the New Year with the financial crisis still acute, 
but with the prospects of Premier Briand’s success much brighter 
than some weeks ago. It had been said for several years that 
1925 would be France’s toughest year, and it has been tough 
enough. But there has been a large amount of trouble due to 
politics rather than to economics, and that means it is not funda- 
mental. 

Industrially France is in good shape. Far from having 
unemployment she is using 2,000,000 foreign workers, and her 
trade balance shows a favorable balance for the year cf about 
2,000,000,000 francs. 

Britain’s big domestic problem remains unemployment, 
meaning, of course, that basic faults are largely responsible 
for the non-expansion of British trade. Were one to consider 
only the facts and figures Britain’s economic condition would 
appear bad, but the British have an inborn habit of working 
through their troubles, and British foreign investments, of 
course, are standing her in noble stead now. 

Germany has bettered herself in 1925. She has performed 
the somewhat light duties of the Dawes plan, and S. Parker 
Gilbert’s recent resume of the first year’s operation of the scheme 
indicates that the Reich can carry it out. Germany has gotten 
back to a gold basis and has not only balanced her budget but 
has shown a surplus of over one-third. 

With the exception of Russia no country is worse off than 
twelve months ago. Reports from other than Soviet sources 
point the economic situation in Russia as growing worse. The 
Third International has signally failed in its European propa- 
ganda and now is interesting itself with the Far Hast. Locarno 
has further isolated Russia, and the recent activities of George 
Tchitcherin indicate that Moscow is coming to feel the disad- 
vantages of that position. So far as Europe is concerned Bol- 
shevism has surely not made progress in 1925.—Hdwin L. James, 
in New York Times. 

* * 

The principal achievement of the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century lies in the enlargement of what we may cail the 
field of common interests. We are now far enough along to note 
certain changes of tendency that are giving the new era a distinct 
character. The keynote of the nineteenth century was in- 
dividualism. ‘God helps these who help themselves,” ‘Every 
man the architect of his own fortunes,” and ‘‘Paddle your own 
cance’’ were typical mottces of that great competitive century. 
For the United States it was a century of private initiative and 
of pioneering. For every man to get on in the world by his own 
industry, and by concentrated devotion to his own affairs, was 
the spirit of the economic gospel that was preached, not only 
in the practical business world but aiso in the text-books of the 
orthodox political economists. In this new period of the twen- 
tieth century, by way of contrast, harmony and associated ac- 
tion are prevailing principles.— Review of Reviews. 
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An\ book reviewed {n the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
Eye Hath Not Seen 
Ether and Reality. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
Atoms and Rays. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

Every thinking person is something 
of a philosopher in so far as he endeavors 
to find a unity in the phenomena of life. 
Despite the fact that some thinkers have 
abandoned the problem as insoluble and 
have called themselves pluralists, the 
majority of philosophers, both professional 
and amateur, continue the search. In- 
evitably they have to content themselves 
with a compromise, for there are intract- 
able elements in experience which refuse 
to fit into any logical scheme, but both 
idealists and materialists cling to their 
hypotheses in the faith that what can not 
now be explained will some time slip into 
place. This search for unity may be the 
ultimate illusion to which humanity is 
subject, but if so it is an illusion which 
persists and which pragmatically is jus- 
tified by the additions which it has brought 
to our knowledge. 

In recent years the universe has ex- 
panded incredibly and we have had forced 
on our attention both the incomprehensibly 
large and the incomprehensibly small. 
While the astronomers speak of suns 
which are thousands of light years away, 
the physicists speak of electrons and 
protons, entities so small that there are 
said to be hundreds of them in some cases 
in a single atom—and nobody has ever 
seen an atom. Obviously this expansicn 
of the universe has not necessarily com- 
plicated, and may have simplified, the 
quest for unity, but it has made impera- 
tive for our philosopher an attempt at 
understanding the new dimensions of the 
universe and the processes by which 
they have been determined. 

Though in “Atoms and Rays’’ he deals 
with the very small, in ‘Ether and Real- 
ity’’ Sir Oliver Lodge takes both large 
and small into consideration in the at- 
tempt to show the physical unity under- 
lying both. Ether, he tells us, fills all 


space so completely that it is sometimes ~ 


identified with space and has been spoken 
of as absolute space. ‘“‘But, whatever 
name be given to it, it is a substantial 
reality; though to us it appears as empty 
space because we have no sense organ 
for its appreciation.”” We can not say 
what ether is but we know some of the 
things it does. ‘It welds the atoms to- 
gether by cohesion and the planets and 
stars together by gravitation,’ and “‘it 
transmits vibrations from one piece of 
matter to another.” In a sense ether 
belongs to the material universe, but it 
is not matter. Matter is not eternal; it 
dissipates itself; but ‘‘no law of dissipation 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


applies to the ether.”” Matter, according 
to the latest hypotheses, is nothing but 
one form of the energy of the ether. 

In ‘Atoms and Rays” we are privileged 
to follow the question further. Time was 
when the atom was considered the in- 
divisible unit of physics. There were 
many kinds of atoms, nearly a hundred. 
Now the atom itself has been split up into 
protons and electrons. These incredibly 
small entities form a solar system in the 
atom, with the proton or protons as the 
nucleus and the electrons as the planets. 
The atoms vary from the hydrogen atom, 
which has one electron, to the uranium 
atom, which has ninety-two electrons. 
The series from one to ninety-two is al- 
most complete. There can never be any- 
thing simpler than the hydrogen atom, 
and, while a more complex structure than 
the uranium atom is theoretically possible, 
it is practically doubtful because of the 
instability of more elaborate forms. Our 
knowledge concerning the electron has 
resulted chiefly from the study of spectra. 
As has already been suggested, a wide 
circulation has been given by hypothesis 
that the electron, which is the basis of all 
matter, is really one form of the energy of 
the ether. 

Of the two books it can be-said that 
they admirably complement each other, 
not only in subject matter but also in 
style. ‘Ether and Reality” is written 
in the simplest language, and one feels 
that it only touches the surface of the 
subject, but on turning to “Atoms and 
Rays,’’ which is much more thorough 
and detailed, the reader discovers that 
he needs a working knowledge both of 
physics and of the higher mathematics. 
Together the books give some idea of 
the great field which modern physics 
has begun to explore. They give assur- 
ance that in a physical sense the universe 
is more demonstrably unified than. we 
have hitherto supposed. They do not, 
however, solve the problem of unity for 
the average man, for he must still stretch 
his mind, if he can, to make room for 
stars from which light travels centuries 
to reach us and for entities so small that 
hundreds of them move with ease in 
other entities which are themselves in- 
visible. No man has ever seen the ether 
and no man has ever seen an electron, 
and yet they are fundamental concepts 
for science. And as for the problem of 
the nature of the unity of the universe, 
assuredly modern science has little to 
contribute. Sir Oliver Lodge says of 
ether, “It is the primary instrument of 
Mind, the vehicle of Soul, the habitation 
of Spirit. Truly it may be called the living 
garment of God.’’ For other scientists 
the new discoveries confirm the hypothesis 
that matter, though perhaps in a new 
sense, is indeed the only reality. 


To-morrow and To-morrow 


Thamyris. By R. C. Trevelyan. The 
E. P. Dutton Company. $1.00. 
Timotheus. By Bonamy Dobree. The 


EH. P. Dutton Company. $1.00. 
Hephaestus. By E. E. Fournier D’Albe. 

The E. P. Dutton Company. $1.00. 

Thcse who, like ourselves, have formed 
the habit of looking forward to the release 
of new volumes in the “To-day and Tc - 
morrow Series” have seldom been dic- 
appointed. The three new volumes are 
somewhat below par, but they have much 
of the now traditional vitality and verve. 
“Timotheus”’ deals with the future of the 
theater, ““Thamyris’” with the future of 
poetry, and “Hephaestus” with the future 
of machinery. All three topics are im- 
portant, deserving a more incisive treat- 
ment, perhaps, than they receive. 

“Thamyris” is probably the most sug- 
gestive of the lot. Mr. Trevetyan takes a 
good long look at yesterday before he he- 
gins on to-morrow. He points out that 
mest classical and medieval pcetry wes 
intended to be chanted cr sung, while 
the great pcetry of the Elizabethan pericd 
in England, since it commonly took 
dramatic form, was intended to be de- 
claimed. Modern pcetry, on the other 
hand, is written to be read—aloud or 
otherwise. The change is fraught with 
new hopes and new dangers, which Mr, 
Trevelyan proceeds to describe. In 
general he confines himself to suggestive 
comments on experimentation in rhythm 
and subject matter, appealing for a wider 
range in both respects. Unfortunately he 
says little about free verse, though many 
of his comments have a bearing on this 
branch of the pcetic arts. 

To a kindred theme, the drama, Mr. 
Dobree cevotes his ‘‘Timotheus,”’ in which 
he satirizes present tendencies by the 
simple device of projecting himself into 
the year 2190 with the aid of Mr. Wells’s 
Time Machine. It makes an entertaining 
study and affords Mr. Dobree an oppor- 
tunity of which he has made gcod, if nct 
the best, use. He hits the emplcyment 
of plays as propaganda, which is done in 
the year 2190 not by advancing ideas 
but by rousing the emotions. He further 
pays his respects to acting which de- 
likerately ignores the meaning and purpcse 
of the author, describing the young actcr 
who had given thirty-three distinctly 
different interpretations of the same role. 
A most amusing chapter satirizes the 
play as medical treatment. Intermingled 
are occasional bits of satire which are a 
pure joy, for example the following corr- 
ment on puppet plays: “I have always re- 
garded these dolls as a mistake, fcr they 
must needs be anonymous, and how can one 
tell if the acting is good if cne dces mt 
know the name of the perfcrmers?” Te 

(Continued on page 29 
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PROGRESS IN INDIA 

In glancing over a New York Tribune 
one Sunday recently, my eye chanced to 
fall upon an article by Vishnu R. Karandi- 
kar, entitled ‘Five Christian Creeds 
United in South India,” which starts out 
like this: 

“Away with warring creeds and realize 
the Christ,’ is the cry now running through- 
out Christian India.’’ And it goes on to 
say how bewildering these countless 
creeds became and how to the Indians 
they really did not seem to count. So 
there was a movement in South India, 
the article tells us, ‘resulting in the 
formation of the South Indian United 
Church, which is a group union of five of 
the principal Protestant communions and 
as such it has become a Pan-Protestant 
union.” ; 

But even more interesting and vital 
than the above are the next two para- 
graphs quoted from this article: 

“But far more striking, and certainly 
more momentous in its results, is the 
new cevelopment for the understanding 
of the Christ’s doctrines and his teachings 
in the light of the experience gained from 
Eastern religicn. Believing, as they do, 
that Christ was himself an Easterner and 
was delivering his message to an Eastern 
people, Indian followers of the faith think 
that with their mental attitude and the 
rigors of ascetic meditation they will be 
able to visualize his teachings as he in- 
tended them to be grasped.” 

“Some of the young intellectual en- 
thusiasts are dreaming of a near future 
when Indian Christian missionaries will 
go to the West to carry on educational 
work among the nations which, they he- 
lieve, have forgotten the Christ and are 
engaged in worldly battles of life.” 

I wonder how we would accept these 
missionaries from the East who believe 
in a Church Universal and that we must 
first “find out the Christ within us’— 
and then give sanctity to the teachings of 


our religion by the personal life we lead. 
A.G.E. 


* * 


NEWS FROM -KINSTON 


The work at Kinston is growing. Since 
March of Jast year the parishes of Kinston 
and Woodington, cared for by Rev. 
George Wood, have admitted twenty-three 
new members. The Kinston Church has 
adopted a budget system and a successful 
every member canvass has been launched. 
There is a live Missicn Circle and Clara 
Bartcn Guild at Kinsten and a splendid 
Sunday school. 

But it is not wholly within the confines 
church that we realize we are 
growing. Our minister is making new 
outside contacts all of the time. The 
Rotary Club recently presented him with 


of our 


an honorary membership and he is taking 
part in the work of a troup of Boy Scouts. 

At Christmas Mr. Wood was called 
upon to help in the Christmas pregram at 
the Caswell Cotton Mill. 

Some months ago while visiting at the 
state ‘‘Pen,’’ as he calls it, he was invited 
to become one of the regular preachers at 
the prison camps, but owing to the fact 
that to travel the distance without a 
car would mean giving up one preaching 
service at Kinston, M:. Wood decided 
not to take on this work for the present. 


All of this confirms our belief that there 
is a big opportunity for us in this field if 
we are on the ground to make the most of it. 

Mr. Wood writes us that he is going to 
use some of Dr. Rose’s ‘‘still pictures’” 
twice a month on Sunday nights in the 
Kinston church, hoping thereby to open 
an avenue of interest which will attract 
attention to the services and extend the 
influence of our church. He believes this 
venture will create an enthusiasm to match 
our faith, which he says is ‘“‘as luminous 
as the sun and as warm as the red blood 
of the human heart.’’ We will be anxious 
to know how this works out and will ask 


him to write us later about it. 
A.G.E. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for January by Harold A. Lumsden 


A CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 
Lambert Case 


If we are to believe some of our modern 
critics the youth of to-day are on the 
downward slide. Everywhere we hear 
people talking of ‘‘wayward youth.” 
They are shocked time after time by some 
uew escapade and are beginning to con- 
sider the youth problem as quite a dan- 
gerous one. It all probably started with 
the way young people dress to-day, and 
then went on to their conversation, their 
pleasures, and finally their morals. 

And what has been the reaction? Have 
young people changed their ways and 
followed out the suggestions of their 
elders? No, they have enjoyed being 
in the public light and have only gone a 
little farther. It has just about come to 
the point that “they are bringing up 
father.” When a real investigation was 
made on some of these problems it was 
found that in a great many cases youth 
was not doing anything that was radically 
wrong and sometimes youth had found a 
better way. Our health boards have 
praised the dress of modern youth and 
religious education experts have ap- 
proved their frank and open conversation. 
It might seem that instead of ‘a little 
child shall lead them” we could suggest 
that “youth shall lead them.” 

Now what has this to do with Young 
People’s Week? It has a great deal to 
do with it. One of the biggest questions 
to-day is the morals of youth. We young 
people of the Young People’s Christian 
Union have a responsibility which must 
be assumed. It is up to us to show our 
elders that the morals of young people 
are not hopelessly in error. It is strange 
how little some of the church people know 
of our organization. 

The week beginning Jan. 24 and end- 
ing with Young People’s Sunday, Jan. 
31, will be known as Young People’s 
Week throughout our denomination. At 
that time more than any other will the 
eyes of the other organizations of our 


church be turned upon the young people. 
It is then that we must prove our worth. 
We had no doubt realized what a tremen- 
dous influence our organization has been 
on the moral life of our young people, but 
this must be the demonstration. This 
should be a week of activity: Sunday, 
the 24th, should usher in the week with a 
spirited devotional meeting. Special meet- 
ings of different types should be called for 
the week days. We will no doubt plan 
some recreational and social meetings to 
show our enjoyment in wholesome pleasure, 
Why not invite the church people to the 
dance or party? The one day which 
should stand out, however, is Young 
People’s Sunday. On that day the young 
people should take full charge of the 
service. In some churches the minister 
will preach on Youth, but it would be 
much better if one of the Union might 
preach that sermon. If one member does 
not feel capable of preaching a whole 
sermon it might be divided among several. 
Another member of the Union should 
read the scripture, another the prayer, 
and so on—the young people doing every- 
thing that is customary at the service. 
In this way more than any other can we 
prove that we are thinking along not only 
moral lines but religious lines as well. 
We must make the world realize that the 
way of youth may be a broader way, but 
it is also an upward way. 
* * 

At its meeting in Boston the Board 
elected Miss Eleanor Bonner to fill the 
remainder of the term left vacant by Tracy 
Pullman. Tracy was forced to resign 
because of the outside demands for work. 
He has done fine work and the Board 
accepted his resignation with regret. 

* * 

The Indiana State Y. P. C. U. hag 
issued the first number of its new state 
paper. It is a very promising sheet and a 
splendid source for publicity. It would 
be a fine thing if more states would follow 
this idea. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle: ; 
Jan. 24-30. Somerville, Mass., Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 24-30. Minnesota. 
‘Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 24-30. Boston (Church of the Re- 
demption). Sudbury, Mass. (Wayside 
Inn). Feadquarters. 
* * 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT AMERI- 
CAN 


There is something fascinating about 
the slogan, ‘‘One hundred per cent Ameri- 
can,” although it is sometimes perverted 
to selfish and narrow uses. But when we 
use it to descrike the missionary offering 
made ky our schccls in February it is 
neither selfish nor narrow. 

We now submit the evidence that the 
above statement is true. 

1. This offering is used within the 
borders cf our own country. 

2. It is used to make people more truly 
American in spirit and loyalty. 

3. It has so appealed to the hearts of 
our Sunday school memkers that each 
year it reaches a larger amount. 

4. lis first object is to make certain boys 
and girls in Suffolk, Va., more worthy of 
the freedom wen for them through our 
great President, Abraham Lincoln. 

5. Its next cbject is to give the faith en- 
trusted to our church to many who have 
not yet known its -readth, to communities 
where the doctrines of fundamentalism 
are the common teaching. 

6. Its object, most recently adopted, 
is to strengthen the work done among the 
mountain children of North Carolina, 
under the leacership of Rey. Hannah J. 
Powell. 

The General Sunday School Association 
is expecting that our schools this year will 
surpass all other records for this American 
Missionary offering. Its service is for the 
great field of Universalism in America. 
According to the generosity of the schools, 
that service has been widened, and with 
still greater generosity it will be widened 
farther. The horizon is the limit. 

This offering is made a part of the ob- 
servance of Lincoln’s birthday and will 
be taken in many of our schools on Feb. 
14, 1926. 

oy 2 aes 
FROM THE SHIZUOKA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


Mr. Terasawa’s Bible Class in Japanese 
has been recently reorganized and the 
membership increased by the presence cf 
about a dozen young girls from two of the 
girls’ schocls in the city. Many of these 
girls remain for the morning church sery- 
ice, and many of the same ones have been 
the leaders in reorganizing the young 
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THE EASTER PROGRAM ef 
* Title: The Story of Jesus’ Last * 
sf Week. es 
* Author: Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. fy 
* Size: Twelve pages. s 
* Contents: Detailed program with. * 
“ appropriate poems. 2 
* Character: Suitable for eithersimple * 
* or elaborate presentation accord- 
a ing to size and ability of schools. 
* Date of distribution: Feb. 1—two * 
= months in advance of Faster. 
* Price: Nothing at all to Universal- * 
2 ist schools. 
* * 
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women’s society, the No No Hana Kai, 
which means “‘Wild Flower Club.” They 
meet on Sunday afternoons once a month, 
as that is their only free time. The girls 
live in the school dormitories, and are not 
allowed out in the evening, and during the 
week every day is full. The school system 
here in Japan requires so much of the 
time of the students that they simply 
can nct do much else. It is so severe that 
a very large per cent of the students break 
down in health before they finish school 
age. 

In the English Bible Class we are just 
finishing a detailed study of the Sermon 
on the Mount. We study only one para- 
graph each Sunday, and our method is 
this: We read the passage several times, 
either in concert or in turn. Then we get 
the meaning of the words clear in our 
minds. After that we take up the sen- 
tences as a whole and try to understand 
the meaning as a whole. First the mean- 
ing that Jesus had in mind when he gave 
the sermon, and afterwards the present 
meaning to the world tc-day. By taking 
such short assignments we have keen able 
to touch quite brcadly upon the relation 
of these precepts to practical living, and I 
think the course has really made these 
teachings of Jesus real to the members. 

On January first we began a series of 
studies of the chief characters of the Old 
Testament. This is in line with the 
general plan of our church for this winter. 
We are making it an Old Testament year. 
Mr. Terasawa is preaching a series of 
sermons from the 11th chapter of Hebrews, 
using this as the framework upon which to 
hang his explanations of the Old Testa- 
ment incidents mentioned therein. Also 
in our Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ings, which are in reality chiefly Bible 
Study classes, we are to have a series of 
readings on Old Testament characters. 
They are largely different groups of people 
who attend these three different services, 
so if we overlap somewhat it does not 
matter. And the Old Testament has been 
greatly neglected in the teaching and 


preaching of the Japanese Christian 
churches. 

We have been interested in the talk 
about the time for holding the Sunday 
school. Ours is always before the church 
service, and we feel sure that is the best 
time for us. This fall they have tried 
holding it at 8.30 so 4s to give a bit of time 
between the closing of Sunday school and 
beginning of the church service at ten. 

The pageant method of presenting our 
message has several distinct values here. 
In the first place, our people are unusually 
clever, and always enjoy doing such things. 
So it is worth while for the ones who take 
part. Then it reaches many who are 
hearing the message for the first time, and 
makes far more of an impression than lis- 
tening to a sermon or story. Also, it calls 
to our church building many who would 
not be drawn by an ordinary service, and 
gives us an opportunity to meet them and 
invite them to come again. 


C Sot 


TEACHING PEACE THROUGH A 
STORY BOOK 


Valuable lessons for peace may be given 
to girls and boys through a collection of 
stories called ‘‘Never Again,’”’ issued by 
the Everyland Publishing Company. The 
first one, which gives its title to the book, 
is by far the best, but others have a 
value and charm. The price of the book 
is $1.50 or four copies for $5. 

If one copy could be secured for every 
class of girls or boys between thirteen 
and sixteen, and some plan worked cut to 
secure its reading by each member, a great 
service to the cause of peace would be 
rendered. Let each class place the book 
in charge of one member who will keep a 
record of readers, holding each one to some 
definite time during which the book may 
be retained. 

Here is an opportunity for older people 
who want the young to think right about 
war and peace. There is no appeal for 
non-resistance in the book, no suggestion 
of “the slacker’s oath,” no hint of propa- 
ganda from Russia. The book aims to 
show war as it really is and to suggest the 
possibilities of world friendship among 
girls and boys as a preparation for a war- 
less world. 

These stories have been reprinted from 
Everyland, the magazine of world friend- 
ship for girls and boys. The subscription 
price of the magazine is $1.50 a year or 
five subscriptions for $5. An cpportunity 
for the people with pocketbooks to help. 
The recent Study Conference on Peace 
held at Washington declared it as its con- 
viction that the hope for the future lies 
with the children. If they grow up hating 
war, and accustomed to regarding people 
of all the world as their friends, there may 
be some hope for a warless world. 
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Among Our Churches 


Georgia Letter 


Senoia.—Rey. George 
A. Gay of Camp Hill, 
Alabama, was called to 
the pastorate of this church 
| nearly a year ago. He 
served the church faith- 
fully and efficiently and 
has made many warm 
friends in the community. 
Mr. Gay was recently 
elected to the superintendency of the 
Alabama churches, so he has resigned 
the pastorate of the Senoia church in order 
to give his whole time to Alabama. The 
Senoia church is sorry to lose Mr. Gay 
and their best wishes will follow him. 
* * Canon.—About the middle of No- 
vember the church had the misfortune to 
l:se its parsonage by fire. Unfortunately 
there was no insurance on it, so it is a 
total loss. The building could not be 
replaced for less than $2,000 or $2,500. 
On the second Sunday in December the 
members of the Canon church were made 
glad by the reception of Mrs. B. F. Cheek 
into the fellowship of the church. Mrs. 
Cheek’s husband, B. F. Cheek, has keen 
one of the officials of the Convention fcr 
many years. He served as its efficient 
president for several consecutive terms 
and then refused to be re-elected, over the 
earnest solicitation of his many friends. 
By his generous gifts of time and money, 
he has shown his interest in the cause. 
Mrs. Cheek is a cultured, consecrated, 
Christian woman. Her coming to us 
means much to the Canon church and 
the cause of Universalism throughout 
the state. She was formerly a member 
of the Methodist church. * * Rockwell.— 
This is our church near Winder, Georgia. 
It was formerly known by the name of 
“Mulberry.”” The building and grounds 
have been greatly improved recently by 
putting on a new roof, taking down some 
of the old trees, grading the grounds and 
planting flowers and shrubbery. The 
paint has been bought and the building is 
to be given a new coat of paint inside and 
out. The church and Sunday school 
gave a Christmas tree on Thursday eve- 
ning, Dec. 24, which was greatly enjoyed. 
The seats were all filled and some were 
left standing. The annual meeting of the 
parish was held Jan. 8. Colonel R. H. 
Kimball was re-elected as chairman of the 
board of trustees, and Mr. George W. 
Woodruff, one of the leading business men 
of Winder, Judge C. W. Barker, Henry 
M. Hill and Miss Grace Howse were also 
elected as members of the board. Mr, 
Haynie Summers, secretary of the Georgia 
Universalist Convention, was _ present 
and addressed the congregation. He gave 
some valuable suggestions in regard to the 
financing of the church. * * Liberal 
Christian Church.—Since the resigna- 


tion of Rey. E. J. Bowden, Dr. James P. 
Faulkner has been lecturing to the Sunday 
school and congregation at the usual 
Sunday morning service. This was a 
temporary arrangement to hold the con- 
gregation together. Dr. Faulkner made 
his lectures so interesting that the con- 
gregations steadily increased during this 
arrangement. Beginning with the first 
Sunday in January, Rev. John W. Row- 
lett, D. D., will oecupy the pulpit for 
several Sundays. The Georgia-Tennes- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The State Convention of Indiana has 
taken action securing the services of Rev. 
Pear! M. Mock as Field Worker for Indiana 
to survey each local church and determine 
the best way to assist it to build a strong, 
healthy organization. 


Rev. A. Arnold Ross of DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., has been ill and confined to 
his bed since before Christmas. 


Rev. Frank B. Bishop, D. D., Southern 
Superintendent, has been making a tour 
in the state of Flcrida with the editor of 
the Leader. 

Dr. Clarence BH. Rice, at Cocoanut 
Grove, Florida, has keen suffering a return 
of asthma to which he was subject while 
working in Japan, and from which he has 
been free for many years, 


Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, at present 
minister of the Unitarian church at Palo 
Alto, California, and formerly a minister 
in the Universalist Chureh and still in 
fellowship with us, expects to arrive in 
Boston about Feb. 8 to do graduate work 
at Harvard during the second semester. 


Rey. G. H. Ashworth of Lansing, Mich., 
who has been in Cleveland, Ohio, under- 
going an operation for goiter, is convalesc- 
ing and expects to return to Lansing soon 
although he will not be able to take up 
his work for several months. 


Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton has re: 
signed from the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, after a pastorate of twenty-four 
years. 

Mr, Arthur W. Pinkham, Massachusetts 
chairman of the Laymen’s Committee, 
announces that the big Get-Together and 
Banquet annually held by the Laymen of 
the state will occur this year in April, after 
Kaster, at the City Club, Boston. 


Dr. Clarence . Rice, who recently 
resigned the pastorate of the Washington, 
D. C., church and who was requested to 
hold the matter up for six weeks so that he 
might possibly reconsider, has written to 
the board of trustees in Washington and 
to the General Superintendent that he 


see-Alabama Y. P. C. U. held a ratly 
on Dec. 26 and 27 with this church. On 
the afternoon of the 26th several of the 
Unioners were taken on an _ excursion 
to Stone Mountain. In the evening 
a banquet was held in the Sunday school 
rooms of the church, with Mrs. Jchn W. 
Rowlett as toastmaster. Then on Sunday 
evening a Christmas pageant was given 
under the direction of Mrs. Rowlett and 
Miss Matilda Garber. Miss Garber plans 
to make this Christmas Rally an annual 
event. 
J. M. Rasnake, 


and Interests 


will be unable to resume the duties of the 
pastorate. Dr. Rice has improved greatly 
in health. His present address is Cocoanut 
Grove, Florida. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris of the Washing- 
ton Heights Church, New York City, is 
bereaved by the death of his daughter, 
Mrs. Clarence Wright. 


Rey. Edward L. Houghton of Haverhill, 
Mass., has received and accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the church at 
Winchester, N. H., to become its minister. 
Mr. Houghton will take charge in Win- 
chester at once, moving there a liitle later, 


Mr. George H. Thorburn, Jr., minister 
at East Boston, was stricken Monday, 
Jan. 11, with an attack of acute appendici-— 
tis. He was operated upon immediately 
and is now recovering finely in the Union 
Hospital, Lynn. 


Dr. Clarence B. Rice conducted the 
services at the Universalist Church in 
Miami, Florida, on Jan, 16, during the 
absence of Dr. Bishop on a mission to the 
West Coast. 


Illinois 


Sycamore.—-Rey. Llewelyn A. Owen, 
pastor. Although the church services 
did not begin here until Nov. 15 when Mr. 
Owen assumed the pastorate, church ac- 
tivities are well under way. The post« 
poned annual meeting was held cn Sunday, 
Nov. 22, after the morning service. The 
Ladies’ Aid served a dinner and all the 
families connected with the church sat 
down as one large family. It was one of 
the most homelike and impressive church 
dinners that there has been, A short 
business meeting was held, and _ officers 
were elected for the following year. The 
annual church fair, a radio bazar, was 
held on Friday, Dec. 4, and in spite of it 
being one of the stormiest days of the 
season, a large number were present for 
supper and the radio concert. About 
$250 was raised in this one afternoon and 
evening. A reception was also tendered 
to Rev. and Mrs. Owen when all joined 
in dancing the old square dances and in 
games. The music was furnished by a 
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fiddler, who called off the directions, and 
an accordionist. Three numbers of the 
Stevens Free Lecture and Concert Course 
have been presented by the Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club. These lectures and con- 
certs have keen mace pessible by the 
bequest of Miss Mary E. Stevens and 
have given untold pleasure to the people 
of Sycamore for ten years. These lec- 
tures were to be conducted “under the 
auspices of the trustees of the Universalist 
Church,” but they by unanimous vote 
‘decided to ask the cc-operation of the 
community in organizing a Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club, independent of denomina- 
tional lines. The trustees of the Stevens- 
Dutton fund, bequests of Miss Mary E. 
Stevens and Mrs. Rosina Dutton, have 
decided that this money left for the moral 
welfare of the city may be used for a 
ecmmunity house. Questionnaires have 
been sent out to every one in the city in 
order to gain the concensus of opinion on 
whether such an institution is needed in 
the city and to find out just what kind of 
a building would be needed, if any, to 
answer the needs of this growing city. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On the first 
Tuesday in every month the Woman’s 
Union of this church holds its regular 
all-day meeting in the parish house, at 
10.30 a.m. The Church Aid, Mrs. Walter 
Howard, chairman, occupies the first part 
of the morning session, and after a brief 
business meeting the hour is spent in 
sewing for worthy causes. At present bath- 
robes are being made for the Red Cross. 
The Mission Circle, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Walter Farnham, occupies the 
remainder of the morning session. “New 
Days in Latin America’’ has been studied 
with great interest and the remaincer of the 
year will be spent in the study of Southern 
Missions. At 12.30 a luncheon is served, 
followed by a social hour. The Union 
opens at 2 o’clock, the president, Mrs. 
Bertha Gifford, presiding. The devc- 
tional service is conducted by Mrs. 
George E. Leighton. Reports of the 
various committees show the Union to be 
engaged in many activities. At Thanks- 
giving twenty-two baskets were filled 
and sent to sick and needy families, and 
at Christmas the sewing was Cevoted to a 
worthy family. The Union has a special 
committee to visit the sick and shut-ins 
and a welcoming committee to greet 
strangers. The Union has had many fine 
speakers, Rev. Charles Pennoyer on Sccial 
Welfare, Rev. George E. Leighton, and 
at the last meeting, Rev. T. Bradlee 
Whitney, chaplain of the State Prison, 
spoke on ‘Prison Life’’ illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. In Novemker the parish held 
its annual fair and $1,500 was added to 
the treasury. The Cecorations were in 
charge of Mrs. Ella A. Hayes and repre- 
sented a Japanese Garden. WalterS. How- 
ard was general chairman. This month’s 


activities include a ‘ Get-Together” supper 
on the 14th and on the 21st Ladies’ 
Night at the Men’s Club. On the 28th the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety will meet at this church with Miss 
Agnes Hathaway as one of the speakers. 
On the 31st our own young people will 
have entire charge of the service. Every 
department is functioning with splendid 
results. 

Lowell, Grace.—-Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. After an absence from his pulpit of 
three weeks, due to illness, the pastor was 
back in his place on Jan. 3. A good-sized 
congregation was there to greet him. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
Jan. 19. The orchestra from Brown Uni- 
versity will give a concert for the benefit 
of our Boy Scout Troop No. 17, on Feb. 8. 


New Bedford.—Rev. Perey T. Smith, 
pastor. On Tuesday evening, Jan. 19, 
the members of the parish were guests of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. There was a 
musical program furnished by the Mother’s 
Ukelele Club and the church choir. 
The minister presented sixty slides in an 
illustrated lecture on Europe. Refresh- 
ments were served. 

Malden.—Rev. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. in observance of Young 
People’s Day will take full charge of 
the morning service on Jan. 24. On Feb. 
5, Maud Huntington Benjamin will read 
Channing Pollock’s ‘“The Enemy.” This 
is done under the auspices of the Universal- 
ist Associates. Our parish feels very 
deeply the passing of ex-Mayor Marcellus 
H. Coggan. Formerly a superintendent 
of the church school and always a de- 
voted parishioner, he was a fine representa- 
tive of our church and faith. 

Boston. Church of the Redemption.— 
Rev. S. H. Roblin, D. D., pastor. The 
auditorium of the splendid new church is 
filled at almost every service. At the 
quarterly communion service at 4 p. m., 
Sunday, Jan. 3, the vested choir of twenty 
members rendered a wenderful program, 
including Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, Sanctus 
and Benedictus, St. Cecilia Mass by 
Gounod. There was the consecration 
of two deacons by Dr. Roblin and the re- 
ception of fourteen members into the 
church. The communion service was most 
impressive. On Monday evening, Jan. 11, 
Charles M. Courboin formerly of the Ant- 
werp Cathedral, gave an organ recital. 
Each Sunday evening there is a popular 
service of music, community singing, a 
social hour and light refreshments. 

Lowell, First —Rey. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held on Monday evening, Jan. 11. The 
supper was put on by Group 1, Mrs. Min- 
nie O’Neil, leader. Between the supper 
and the business session of the parish, a 
group of young people from Grace Church 
presented the twenty minute sketch, 
“Tickets Please.”’ The net returns from 
the fair are $843. The fair drew for 
weather the two stormiest evenings of 


the season, so the result is considered a 
splendid success. Our church has secured 
the Memorial Auditorium for March 9, 
at which time Captain MacMillan of 
Arctic fame will present his lecture on the 
great North Country. This promises to 
be the largest enterprise which the First 
Church has ever undertaken. The Caleb 
and Fisher Clubs have voted to merge 
and hereafter will be known as the Caleb 
Fisher Club. The new president is Will 
G. Brown. Jr. 7 

Orange.—Rev. A. A. Blair, pastor. 
Things are moving along well here. The 
Christmas season was a season of good 
cheer dispensed by some of the societies” 
connected with our church. The Unity 
Club, composed of some of the younger 
women of the parish, sent out fifty sun- 
shine boxes to the sick and _ shut-ins. 
Each box contained fruit, jelly, cake and 
eandy. The Men’s Club sent to each 
of twelve families a Christmas dinner 
besides clothing. Thus our people abound 
in good works. The reports made atthe 
annual parish meeting held _ recently 
were most encouraging. Each society 
affiliated with the church has done good 
work during the past year. The men who 
went out after the budget succeeded in 
nearly doubling the amount which was 
subscribed last year. The Ladies’ Social 
Circle reported ninety members, tke 
Unity Club a hundred and one members 
and the Men’s Club a hundred and seven 
members. There is complete harmony 
throughout the parish. As an expression 
of appreciation of what the pastor is trying 
to do his salary was substantially in- 
creased. Everything looks bright for the 
coming year. 

Shirley—Rev. Philip King, pastor. 
The church in Shirley, under the federated 
plan now in full operation, is doing finely. 
This church is the result of the uniting of 
the Congregationalists and Universalists. 
Recently the Congregationalists have sold 
their old meeting-house. The Universal- 
ists have sold their parsonage. With the 
money from the two, together with a 
generous sum given by Mrs. Evans, the 
Universalist church is to be made a 
thoroughly up-tc-date plant. A new 
kitchen and dining room are to be built. 
A hall for church school and young people’s 
work will ke added and the church in 
every way will be renewed and refreshed. 
The Universalist church building in Shir- 
ley is a fine old edifice; it is true architec- 
turally and ecclesiastically; it has an ex- 
cellent organ. The people of Shirley are 
to ke congratulated upon the present 
achievement. This is now the one Protest- 
ant church in the community and, with 
the changes being made, will become a 
positive Christian force in the town. 


~ New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
Christmas Sunday was observed Dec. 20, 
with two special services. At the morn- 
ing service, the pastor read a Christmas 


Story, and there was special music by the 
choir, directed by Mrs. Sanderson, the 
organist, and assisted by Mrs. Whitney, 
cellist, and Miss Webster, violinist. In 
the evening the Christmas Pageant, 
“The Prince of Peace,’ was given uncer 
the auspices of the church school. The 
pageant depicted the appearance of the 
angels to the shepherds and of the star 
to the Wise Men and their arrival at the 
manger. The church was very beautifully 
decorated for the occasion, and made a 
fine setting for the pageant. The music 
for the pageant was by a young people’s 
chorus, directed by Mrs. Cate, with the 
regular choir assisting, and Mrs. Sander- 
son at the organ. There was a good at- 
tendance at both services. New Year’s 
eve, this church joined with the other 
Protestant churches in a union watch 
night service at the First Church, Congre- 
gational, the pastor making one of the 
addresses. New Year’s Sunday, Jan. 3, 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick delivered an address 
on the Five Year Program. Following the 
address, the pastor received six into the 
church. This was followed by the com- 
munion service. The pastor has had many 
calls to speak before the organizations of 
the city, among them the Rotary and 
Lions’ Clubs and the various clubs of the 
Y. M. C. A. The Ladies’ Howard Circle 
and Mothers’ Club have both had a very 
successful year. Everything indicates 
that the coming year will be one of in- 
creased activity along all lines. 


Ohio 

Blanchester—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. On Christmas afternoon, we held 
a vesper service which was well attended. 
Three new members united with the 
church at this time. Communion was ob- 
served, the pastor giving a little talk, 
explaining the service as one of fellowship 
and reconsecration to the ideals of 
Brotherhood for which we as a church 
stand. 


Ontario 


Olinda——Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
The usual winter activities have been 
going on in the Olinda church and auxil- 
jaries. The pageant, “The Prince of 
Peace,” prepared and sent out by the 
General Sunday School Association, was 
given in the church on Sunday evening 
Dec. 20. This is a very fine pageant. 
Those giving it did their parts well, which 
made of it a very impressive and helpful 
Christmas service. Following this on the 
same night a candle light service was 
held under the auspices of the Y. P. C. U. 
Candles were placed along on the altar 
rail. Four of the largest of these were 
lighted, one each for the Union’s mis- 
sionaries in Japan and Texas. .Then four 
of distinct size for the officers of the local 
union. The roll was then called and a 
candle lighted for each member respond- 
ing to the call of his name. There was 
only one candle unlighted, which indicates 
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that the attendance was up to expecta- 
tions. The greater part of the program 
was the reading by the leader of an ab- 


“ stract of Henry Van Dyke’s “The Other 


Wise Man.” On Wednesday night of 
Christmas week, a party for the Sunday 
school was given in the basement of the 
parish house. This included a program 
by the children and tree with a visit by 
Santa Claus. There was a fierce stcrm on, 
but the majority of the children were 
there just the same. Miss Edna Bruner 
who is a student in St. Lawrence uni- 
versity, in the theclogical department, 
was home fcr the Christmas vacation and 
led the cevoticnal meeting of the Y. P. 
C. U. on the night of Dee. 27., Edna is 
very much missed in our church, and it 
was very fine to have her with us again. 
The Y. P. C. U. gave its annual New 
Year’s party and dance on New Year’s 
eve. There was large attendance, fine 
music and good time generally. The Sun- 
day school council, recently formed, held 
its first quarterly banquet and business 
meeting at the parish house, Jan. 8. This 
was a very pleasant and, as we kelieve, 
profitable affair. On New Year’s day 
occurred the marriage of Miss Rachel 
Ryall to Mr. Glenn Raymont. This was 
held at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Ryall, the pastor 
officiating. _ Both are splendid young 
people, and Mrs. Raymont is a member 
of our church. 

Blenheim.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
The Blenheim church is now well on in its 
second year since the resumption of ac- 
tivities. The annual meeting was held 
some time ago, in connection with a parish 
supper. Not withstanding a down-pour of 
rain for almost the entire afternoon and 
evening there was a good attendance at 
the meeting. Officers were elected and 
provisions made for raising the annual 
quota. The Christmas entertainment of 
the Sunday school was held Tuesday night 
Dec. 22. This was the first entertainment 
given in the Blenheim church for a number 
of years and was very much enjoyed. 
The good program was in charge of Miss 
Evelyn Burk who worked hard for its 
success and succeeded. A Christmas tree 
delighted the little children and many not 
so small. Although our Sunday school 
is small it is doing good work. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. We were greatly pleased Sunday 
morning, Jan.3, to have Mrs. Nettie L. 
Warwick of Worcester, Mass., a week end 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. J. Joseph Hyatt 
and her cousin Mrs. Hallie J. Savage as 
one of our congregation. We were also 
honored by the presence of Mrs. Caroline 
Joslin, ninety-three years of age, formerly 
of Oakland, now living in Uxbridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Joslin was one of the contributors to 
the church pipe organ fund and as it was 
not convenient for her to attend the dedi- 
cation she made the trip on this occasion, 
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which is the first time she has had the 
privilege of hearing the new organ. She 
expressed much pleasure and enjoyment 
because of being privileged to attend the 
service, which she said was a great inspira- 
tion to her. Mrs. Warwick and her son, 
Stranach Arthur Warwick, wege generous 
givers to the pipe crgan fund, and the 
great organ connected with the instrument 
was named in memory of Mrs. Warwick’s 
huskand, Daniel Patterson Warwick, who 
was in business here up to the time of 
his death five years ago. At the time of 
the dedication the son united with the 
church and Sunday Mrs. Warwick be- 
cameamember. The officers and teachers 
of the Sunday school were publicly installed 
at the clcse of the morning service, the 
minister acting as installing officer, using 
the service planned by the General Sun- 
day School Association. During the week 
the minister baptized Miss Ida K. Blakely 
prior to her leaving for California. 
* * 


GIFT TO DOOLITTLE HOME 


By the will of the late Martha S. Ensign, 
the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons at 
Foxborough, Mass., receives a gift of 
$2,500. 

* * 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regulaf meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance of Boston and vicinity 
was held at the Medford Hillside church 
on Friday, Jan. 7 at 11 o’clock. Many 
churches were represented and after an 
interesting business meeting, a very fine 
lecture was given by Miss Hazel Kirk, 
who gave a very interesting account of 
her trip to Southern Europe last summer, 
by motor At the conclusion a box lunch 
was enjoyed and a social hour. 

The next meeting will be with the 
Somerville First Universalist church on 
Feb. 19. 

Alice H. Scott, Secretary. 
Koos 
METROPOLITAN WOMEN’S ALLI- 
ANCE 


That the only hope of freeing humanity 
from the wastage of war lies in awaken- 
ing in the hearts of men a hatred for 
warfare, was the subject of an article by 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, winner of a 
$25,000 peace prize, and an address by 
Channing Pollock, noted author and 
playwright, presented the evening of Jan. 
8 at All Souls Universalist Church, Brook- 
lyn, under the auspices of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance. : 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose pastcr of the 
church, read the article, which had been 
written by Dr. Jordan special:y for the 
occasion. 

Mr. Pollock presented the iheater in a 
new light—this time in the role cf a great 
educator, reaching the people with a mes- 
sage of peace and mutual gocd-will, in the 
place of hatreds and intolerance, which he 
declared were the forerunners of every war 
the world has known. 


A round of applause greeted the play- 
wright as he entered the church. Follow- 
ing the reading of Dr. Jordan’s article, 
Mrs. Edwin B. Wilson, a leader of the 
Women’s Council of the church and 
chairman of the evening, paid Mr. Pollock 
a tribute fcr the stand for clean drama 
which he has taken. 

Others on the program were Miss Mar- 
garet Bebe, soloist, accompanied on the 
piano by Randolph Hanson, and Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, acting pastor of the 
Church cf the Divine Paternity, Man- 
hattan. 

At the afternoon business session, Mrs. 
Vallentyne of Portland, Me., president of 
the National Women’s Missicnary Society 
of the Universalist Church, talked of 
the missicnary work carried on by the 
organization in North Carolina. The 
meeting was followed by a supper and 
social hour. Mrs. Arthur W. Grcse pre- 
sided as chairman of the day. 


* * 


THE FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 


Seven more of our churches have started 
the New Year by voting to accept the 
Five Year Program at their annual meet- 
ings, which took place last week. They 
are as follows: 

Camp Hill, Alabama. 

Clinton, Illincis. 

Oakland, California. 

Bristol, New York. 

Leroy, Ohio. 

Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Stockton, Illinois. 

* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club of Boston held a 
very successful dinner on Monday, Jan. 11, 
at the Hotel Bellevue. The speaker was 
Dr. Vannevar Bush of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology who gave a very 
interesting ta'k on ““Modern Developments 
in Electricity.” 

* * 
THE BROADWELL SCHOOL 

The Broadwell School, the classes of 
which are held on weekday evenings in the 
First Universalist Church of Cincinnati, 
opened its 1926 season on Jan. 20. Free 
courses of study in the following subjects 
are open to the public: Vocal Music, 
Professor Jos. Surdo; The Modern Drama, 
John Edwin Price; Civics and Americaniza- 
tion, Prof. A. L. Eyler; Literature, Miss 
Frieda Lotze; Health Culture (classes for 
women and girls), Annette R. Campbell; 
Nature Study, Prof. A. M. Crane. 

* * 

A CALIFORNIA OPEN FORUM 

"The Union Forum of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, is being conducted by the men of 
the First Congregational Church and All 
Souls Universalist Church on the Sunday 
evenings of January and February, 1926. 
“Hear all sides and think for yourself’ 
is the motto of the Forum. Some of the 
scheduled speakers are: Captain Paul 
Ferigord, professer of French Civilization 


in the University of California, on “The 
Present. International Outlook;’’ Gordon 
Watkins, Ph. D., professor of Economics 
in the University of California, on ‘‘The 
Individual and the Mass;” Frank A. 
Vanderlip on “Business as a Factor in 
Modern Civilization” and Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters, Referee of the Juvenile 
Court, Los Angeles, on “Youth in Conflict.” 
* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Ci ntinued from page 23 

book is weaker than it might have been 
because it falls between two stools: as 
prophecy it lacks discernment; as satire it 
lacks directness, poignancy, and mirth. 

“Hephaestus” is one of the weaker 
volumes of the sefies, perhaps the weakest. 
Mr. D’Alke, who, in “Quo Vadimus,” 
gave a glowing picture of the future, traces 
in this volume the growth of machinery, 
voices the opinion that machinery has 
brought us happiness, and predicts that 
it will result in even greater happiness 
in the future. The author ignores the 
really sericus question of how we can 
prevent the machine from bringing us 
sorrow as well as happiness, how we can 
avoid the dangers of a machine civiliza- 
tion. He nowhere grapples with the 
tendencies satirized by Samuel Butler 
in “Erewhon” and seriously studied by 
Pound in “The Iron Man.” Before the 
industrial revolution man always had time 
to adapt himself to his machines and to 
make them his slaves. Will the rapid 
progress of invention make machines the 
masters? Gandhi says yes, D’Albe no. 
We hope D’Albe is right, but we wish he 
would give the reasons for his confidence. 
How vain prophecy is but how dear to the 
human mind! 


Notices 


A PILGRIMAGE TO EUROPE ;. 


A carefully selected group of educators, editors, 
ministers and men in public life will make a study of 
the present situation in Europe during the coming 
summer. The party will sail on the Cunarder Ber- 
engaria on June 23 (the United States Lines for the 
fourth successive year having been unable to supply 
the necessary accommodations). The entire trip 
will cost about $700 reckoned on the basis of cabin 
or second-class steamer passage both ways. For 
those wishing to make both voyages in student 
third-class, which has been found satisfactory, the 
total expense would be approximately $550. First- 
class steamer passage would, of course, raise the cost. 

Lectures are held on the voyage over for prepara- 
tion and background, and each morning in London, 
Paris, Berlin and Geneva. During the last five 
years similar parties have heard lectures in London 
from such writers as Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Chester- 
ton, Tawney, Laski, Cole and Sidney Webb; political 
leaders like Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Cecil, Lord 
Haldane, and other members of parliament of all 
political parties; employers like Seebohm Rowntree; 
labor leaders like Arthur Henderson and Robert 
Smillie; religious leaders of the stamp of Bishop Gore 
and Bishop Temple, Studdert-Kennedy, W. E. 
Orchard and Maude Royden. We are annually 
received by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, Lady Astor and at the House of 
Commons. A week-end is spent in Oxford as guests 
of the University. 

It is expected that the meetings this year will be 
held in Toynbee Hall, July 1 to 18, under a committee 
composed of the Warden of Toynbee, Sir William 


Beveridge, head of the London School of Economies, 
and Lord Astor. Afternoons and evenings are de- 
voted to sightseeing in London, and the week-end 
trips include the Shakespeare country, Canterbury, 
ete. 

July 20 to 25 will be spent in Paris, where a com- 
mittee similar to that in London is arranging for 
lectures. From July 27 to August 1 the party will 
be in Berlin, where Chief Justice Simons, Prof. 
Julius Righter of the University of Berlin and Dr. 
Arnold Wolfers are arranging the program. 

During the first week of August the party will 
divide, some attending the meetings arranged in 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, others resting in Swit- 
zerland or elsewhere, and still others attending the 
Helsingford conference. Aug. 8 to 14 the Geneva 
Intitute of International Relations combines our 
party with an equal number of visitors from Great 
Britain in making a thorough study of the League of 
Nations. A strong program has already been ar- 
ranged, including the principal speakers of the Sec- 
retariat of the League and distinguished representa- 
tives of the various nations. 

Trips can be arranged for smaller groups in other 
parts of Europe after the main tour ends on August 
14, through the Bureau of University Travel of 
Newton, Mass., which will handle all business ar- 
rangements for the party. 

The group hears representatives of all political 
faiths and endeavors to make a serious study of the 
political, industrial and religious life of each country- 
Lectures are followed by discussion periods for ques- 
tioning the speakers. Although afternoons and 
evenings are left open, any who are interested prim- 
arily in sizhtseeing and travel and not in serious study 
are not eligible to membership. The party will be 
restricted to persons in publie life who will be act- 
ively interested in promoting better international 
relations upon thei> return. 

Applications for membership in the party should 
be made early to the committee. 

Sherwood Eddy, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City- 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Preachers at the noonday services will be: Jan. 7 
and 8: Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D. D., 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. Jan. 12-15: Dr. 
Elbert Russell, Friends School, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Jan. 19-22: Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, Unity Church,. 
St. Paul, Minn. Jan. 26-29: Rev. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, D. D., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Feb. 2 and 3: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., Di- 
vinity School of Yale University. Feb. 4 and 5; 
Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, Graduate Schocl of Bos- 
ton University. Feb. 9-12: Rev. Alexander Mac- 
coll, D. D., Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Feb. 16-19: Rev. Willard L. Sperry, 
D. D., Dean of the Theological School of Harvard 
University. Feb. 23-26: Rev. L. Walter Mason, 
D. D., First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting at the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, Mass., Thurs- 
day, Jan. 28, 1926. 

Morming Session at 10.30 Mrs. Lettie B. Cooke, 
District Vice-President, presiding. ‘Intimate Con- 
tact with New Americans,” Miss Esther Kokkinen. 
“Twenty Years Service in Japan,” Miss Agnes M. 
Hathaway. 

An informal reception to Miss Hathaway, and 
our National President, Mrs. James W. Vallentyne. 

Luncheon will be served by the ladies of the 
church at 50 cents per plate. Kindly make your 
reservations early by notifying Mrs. Farnham, 63 
Quiney St., Medford Hillside, Tel. Mystic 1341-W, 
not later than the morning of Wednesday, Jan. 27. 

Afternoon Session at 1.30. Mrs. Edwia R. Samp- 
son, State President, presiding. Organ Recital by 
Mr. Everett L. Lovering. Prayer, Rev. George E. 
Leighton. Roll Call and Offering. (Adjourn to the 
Parish House). Violin solos, ‘“Native Bohemenian 
Music and Folk Song,’’ Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 
“A Unitarian Pilgrimage Abroad,’ Mrs. Charles E, 
St. John, Chairman of the International Commit— 
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tees. Solo, Miss Stella Robertson. 
tunity,” Mrs. James W. Vallentyne. 
Stella Robertson. 

At Park Street take car to Lechmere Square and 
change to Highland Avenue car, Somerville, and 
get off at Trull Lane opposite the church. Going 
from Clarendon Hill, take car going down Highland 
Avenue. 


“Our Oppor- 
Solo, Miss 


Obituary 
Mrs. Clarence Wright 


Mrs. Clarence Wright, daughter of Rev. Clarence 
J. Harris, died Saturday, Jan. 2. Ida Harris was 
baptized in Winchester, N. H., and was called the 
“Centennial baby,’’ as she, with her little brother 
Malcolm, who died in Colordao Springs at the age 
of nine, was baptized on the Centennial Day of the 
Winchester Profession of Faith, Sept. 22, 1903. 
The service was conducted by the late Dr. A. J. 
Patterson, D. D., and participated in by Dr. J. S. 
Cantrell and Dr. James M. Pullman. 

Ida was twenty-four years of age. She leaves 
a husband, Clarence Wright, and two children. The 
funeral services were held in Worcester, Mass., 
conducted by Rev. F. L. Leavitt. The burial was 
in the Harris family lot in West Upton. 


Miss Flora Woodworth 


Miss Flora Woodworth died in Rochester, Minn., 
Dec. 28, 1925, aged sixty-eight years. 

The daughter of Granville and Harriet Rose 

Woodworth, pioneers of Rochester, she lived to see 
mother, father and two sisters depart, leaving her 
alone, the last of the family. 
» A lifelong Universalist, Flora was brought up in 
that Sunday school and church, seldom missing 
services of either. She was many years teacher of 
the primary department in the Sunday school, and 
faithful member of the Y. P. C. U. since its or- 
ganization until after she considered her age pro- 
hibitive. However, she never lost interest in their 
work. Her home was ever open for all activities 
of the church. She entertained the ladies’ society 
in all-day session only shortly before she died. 

Mr. Woodworth came to Rochester a poor young 
man, and by industry and perseverance accumulated 
2 competency in his work as building contractor and 
real estate. He was the builder of the first brick 
Universalist church in Rochester and the first divi- 
sions of the State Hospital. 

Flora carried out the plans that had always been 
the policy of the family, liberal giving to the church 
and all civie betterment. She left a trust fund of 
$25,000 to the Universalist Church of Rochester. 
Her cheerful presence and friendly greeting will be 
greatly missed by her large circle of friends and ac- 
quajntances. 

Funeral services were conducted from the home 
by Rev. O. W. Eames on New Year’s day. 


Mrs. W. O. Ford 


Mrs. Sarah Ford died at her home in Fayette, 
Ohio, Dec. 12. She had spent the greater part of 
her life in Fayette and in the house owned by her 
parents, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Binns. 
in Leroy, Ohio. 

She was a great reader and interested in all kinds 
of intellectual culture, a leading figure and charter 
member of the Profit and Pleasure Club, a woman’s 
organization for what its name implies. She was 
also an active member in the Star and Rebekah 
lodges. 

She leaves her husband, Mr. W. O. Ford, and 
two brothers, Mr. W. J. Binns of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and Mr. E. T. Binns of Bryan, 

The funeral was conducted by Rev. William Cou- 
den of Concord, Mich., assisted by Rev. Ada Hawley, 
and interment was in Pleasant View cemetery. 


She was born 


Mrs. R. H. Maring 


Vallona Shinneman was born in Columbia City, 
Indiana, Jan. 6, 1856, the daughter of Adam and 
Vallona (Pond) Shiieman. Her parents died during 
her early childhood and she was reared by her grand- 
father, Isaac Shinneman, who was one of the early 
pioneers of Whitley County, Indiana. On May 15, 
1884, she was united in marriage with R. H. Maring, 
who survives. One child blessed this utiion, Mrs. 
Mayolo Tschantz, who tenderly cared for her mother 


during her long illness. There is one grandchild, 
Yarold Tschantz. 

Mrs. Maring was a lifelong Universalist but, 
living isolated, she could not regularly attend services 
of the church of her choice, but was often seen at 
special meetings and sessions of the State Conven- 
tion. She died Jan. 2, 1926, lacking only four days 
of seventy years of age. 

Special funeral services were held at the rural 
home near Columbia City on Monday, Jan. 4, by 
Rev. Fred A. Line of Indianapolis, assisted by Dr. 
Lindsay of the Presbyterian church of Columbia 
City. Burial in Green Hill cemetery at Columbia 
City. 


William Gauer 


The young people of Newark, N. J., and the 
Metropolitan District were saddened by the sudden 
calling to the higher life of Mr. William Gauer on his 
forty-eighth birhtday, Monday, Dee. 7. 

Mr. Gauer was born in East Orange, N. J., and 
lived in the Newark section nearly all his life. He 
was a loyal member of the Universalist Church of 
the Redeemer, a business man of sterling integrity 
and an ideal husband and father. He was well 
known at Murray Grove, where his constant and 
many acts of kindness: each summer will long be 
remembered. 

The funeral services were conducted by Dr. Henry 
R. Rose of the Church of the Redeemer on Dec. 9, 
and were preceded by a tribute by General Custer 
Council of the Jr. O. U. A. M. 

Besides his wife, Catherine, and seven children, 
Mr. Gauer left many other relatives. 


Mrs. Philena C. Start 


Mrs. Philena C. Start, widow of Rev. William 
A. Start, and daughter of Rev. D. G. Stevens of 
Auburn, Maine, died at her home in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, on the morning of Dec. 22, aged eighty-five. 
Her husband, for many years secretary of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Massachusetts, was killed 
in the subway gas explosion in Boston on the day of 
McKinley’s inauguration. She had two sons. One, 
Alarie B. Start, died a few years later, leaving a 
widow and one son, Cedrie H. Start, who is now 
an architect in New York City. The elder son, 
Edwin Augustus Start, formerly an instructor at 
Tufts College, at the time of his death, two years ago, 
was a professor in the University of Washington 
in Seattle. Mrs. Start was the third of a family 
of nine children, only two of whom survive her— 
Miss Harriet A. Stevens, who resided with her, and 
Miss N, Maria Stevens of Newton Center. 


Leroy E. Bartlett 


Leroy E. Bartlett, a member of the well known 
Bartlett family of artists and musicians, passed 
away at Monroe, Wis., Dec. 23. Mr. Bartlett was 
a brother of Jessie Bartlett Davis, famous as an 
opera singer with the Bostonians, whose singing 
made ‘‘O Promise Me” famous. 

Mr. Bartlett gained fame as a portrait painter, 
but turned to landscape painting. Many of his 
works are treasured by wealthy Chicagoans. He 
also spent considerable time as an interior decorator, 
and was in constant demand in a wide territory 
round about Chicago. A number of years ago, an 
article in the Universalist Leader by George Inness, 
Jr., recommending that churches have landscape 
paintings on their walls, was shown Mr. Bartlett. 
He liked the idea, and agreed to place on the walls 
of the Monroe Universalist church sjx landscape 
panels. The pictures are about 5x7 feet and repre- 
sent a thought taken from six of the Psalms. They 
have been greatly admired. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. N. E. 
McLaughlin of the Monroe church. 


Wilfred Elsworth Rounseville, M. D. 


Dr. Wilfred E. Rounseville, one of the most be- 
loved physicians of Attleboro, Mass., was stricken 
suddenly, and passed away at his home early in the 
morning of Nov. 21, in his forty-forth year. 

He was a native of Attleboro, a son of the late 
William E. and Caroline Freeman Rounseville. 
He received the Bachelor of Science degree from 
Amherst in 1905 and, after graduating from the 
Harvard Medical School, spent two years at Hart- 
ford, Conn. as an interne in the Hartford Hospital. 


Returning to Attleboro, he began the private prac- 
tice of medicine and was eminently successful. 
With the exception of one term he had held the 
office of city physician since the incorporation of 
Attleboro as a city. He was prominent in the civic, 
social, and fraternal life of the community, a mem- 
ber of Murray Church, in which he was deeply in- 
terested, taking part in its second every-member 
canvass shortly before his death. 

In May, 1911, he married Miss Kathleen Robin- 
son, of Vineyard Haven, who, with four sons, and a 
brother, Frank C. of Attleboro, survives him. 

Funeral servizes in charge of Ezekiel Bates 
Lodge F. & A. M. were held from Murray Church, 
the pastor, Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, officiating. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


RELIGION 
Its Passing Forms and Eternal Truths 


By ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
PAR S.,'Sc_D., L&D: 

Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 
Feb. 1. Religion in Human History 
Feb. 8. Religion and Dogma 
Feb. 15. Matter and Spirit 
Mar. 1. Truth and Criticism 


RECENT TENDENCIES IN GERMANY 


By GUSTAV KRUGER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Church History in the University 


of Glessen 
Mar. 15. In the Church 
Mar. 22. In Theology 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’cleck. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 


All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


The Book of Books 


The Bible 


We have it in 90 languages 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organizatiea, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accommo 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For suet 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supers 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 8t.j 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 


Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good: 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
And all Printing worth Doing Wel! 


WALLACE SPOONER 
81-83 Bristol St., Boston, Mass 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street. Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

-The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lomopard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THECLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptiona} 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious ané 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prac 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


| | 
| 


Burdett College 


| | 
| 
| 18 Boylston St., Boston | 
| A Modern School of Commerce 


| Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 

| hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
| ‘Business Administration. 

| 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


One of the witnesses at a royal commis- 
sion appcinted to inquire into a case of 
alleged bribery in an election, stated that 
he had received $25 to vote Conservative, 
and in cross-examination it was elicited 
that he had also received $25 to vote 
Liberal. 

Mr. Justice Matthew, in amazement, 
Tepeated: 

“You say you received $25 to vote 
Conservative?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And you also received $25 to vote 
Liberal?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And for whom did you vote at the 
finish?’ asked the astonished judge, throw- 
ing himself back in the chair. 

And the witness, with injured dignity in 
every line cf his face, answered with great 
earnestness: 

“T voted, my lIcrd, aeecrding to my 
conscience!’’—Vancouver Province. 

A husky stockman from the Texas Pan- 
handle, gcing to Eurore, was assigned by 
the purser to a twc-passenger cabin as a 
roommate of one Maj. H. Reswell. Shor- 
ly afterward the Texas man, ignoring the 
purser, hunted up the captain of the ship. 

“See here,’ he demanded, “what kind 
of a guy is this here head clerk of yours? 
I ain’t gcing to travel with that Maj. H. 
Roswell. So far as that gces, neither one 
of us likes the idea!” 

“What's the matter?” asked the skipper. 
“Do you object to an army officer for a 
traveling companion?” 

“Not as a general thing,” said the Texan, 
“‘only this army happens to ke the Salva- 
ticn Army, and that major’s other name 
is Henrietta.’’—-Boston Globe. 

* * 

“Ts the world round?” a schoolma’am 
asked the little boy. 

“No’m.” 

“Tt isn’t, eh? 

Nom? 

“Are you crazy, child? If the world 
isn’t round and isn’t flat, what is it?” 

“Pop says it’s crooked.’—Pitisburgh 
Telegraph. 


Is it flat, then?” 


* * 


Rafter: “I’m becoming so near-sighted 
that I bump into people when I walk 
along the street.” 

Shafter: “Goodness, man! That’s dan- 
gerous. Why don’t you buy a car and 
drive it?” —Life. 

“T can’t remember the words of that new 

song,’’ said the girl. 
} “‘That makes it easier,” returned her 
father. ‘Now all you’ve got to do to 
make heme happy is to forget the tune.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Mcunt Etna is active, but Mussolini 
will no coubt suppress it at tke proper 
time.—-Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 

The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part-II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part 
II, 75 cts.; Part III, 75 ets.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. A set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year 


A three-years course 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Stories of Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 
PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 


24 Lessons. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 
Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. y 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. F 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary . 
work. j 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 
The Intermediate Course for pupils:thirteen to sixteen. 
issued two parts to each year. : 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 
PART I. Leaders of Israel. 
PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 
PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 
PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 
PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 
PARTII. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 
PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 
PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each: 
The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 
course issued two parts to each year. 


A four-years course ; 


A three-years 


FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 


Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


